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Average Loss In 
2)9 Fires Upon 
Piers Was $218,265 


National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion Issues Report of Com- 
mittee on Subject 


BIG UNPROTECTED AREAS 
As Much As $20,000,000 in Values 


Under One Exposure; Regu- 
lations Made Public 














The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has finally completed the investi- 
gation which a committee on piers and 
wharves has been making. It has issued 
regulations for their construction and 
protection. 

A twenty-two page book was neces- 
sary to outline the requirements. The 
committee of the association found 
thousands of existing piers constructed 
with open wooden piling, ordinary 
wooden decks, ordinary wooden sheds, 
or sheds with corrugated iron secured 
to it; also with tremendous unbroken 
areas which are in some cases in ex- 
cess of 500,000 square feet. Sometimes 
vessels to the value of $20,000,000, each 
exposing the other, are found in a pier 
property area. 

Fire records covering a period of 
thirty-five years include reports of 242 
fires. The losses on two hundred and 
nine of these fires are reported as $42,- 
615,225, or an average of $218,265 per fire. 
Of these two hundred and nine fires 
sixty-five are reported as resulting in 
no loss. The statement of loss as given 
is incomplete as it does not include all 
of the loss on cargo nor the loss sus- 
tained in seven fires where no loss in- 
formation is reported, nor eighteen fires 
reported as resulting in slight loss, three 
moderate losses and five serious or total 
losses. While it is admitted that this 
loss record is not complete and; there- 
fore, is not a true index, it must be 
recognized that it is the bést and most 
complete record obtainable for this class 
of property. The average loss of $218,- 
265 per fire for the two hundred and 
nine fires where the loss was given is 
a average loss recorded 
aE property. This is 

ore than passing attention. 


It confirms most emphatically the feel- 


Hod of fire department authorities and 
Mer otection engineers that fires orig- 
i ae in Piers and wharves, unless ex- 
— 1d in the very early stages de- 
- into very serious losses. The 
: ton naturally arises: why do fire 
otment authorities and fire protec- 
Rage have this feeling? It is 

ed that the answer is found in the 

(Continued on page 25) 

















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 




















A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company IN 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 



































Rubber Stamps 


The International Life -is young—virile and progressive. 
that such is the case. 
International. 


: | It is proud 
There is nothing “rubber stampy” about the 


When we talk of cooperation and service we mean the kind that renders to our agent 
every possible help in securing and holding clients. The kind that makes the agent feel 
and know that the company is behind him, that it has a personal interest in his business 
and advancement. The International Life is the fastest growing company in the 
Mississippi Valley. Would such be the case if what we say about our cooperation and 
Policies were merely talk and ncthing else? 


We have a line of Policies that can’t be beat. They have been revised and brought 
out from time to time as the need and demand for them was seen. 


Fastest Growing Company in the Mississippi Valley 
International Life Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, Vice President 
W. F. GRANTGES,. Vice President amd General Manager Agents 

















Cathedral Builders 


Each is a cathedral builder—whether he be architect, master mason, 
or apprentice helper. And each is therefore entitled to respect. 

In the institution of life insurance every man and woman, in Field or 
in Home Office, is a builder in the great temple of life. Each is there- 
fore entitled to respect. 

And in this organization the man or woman whose production is 
small is held in the same fraternity as the man or woman whose 
figures are in the million, provided only that conscience, loyalty, and 
industry animate the work. ; 


_.We have room for men and women of high ideals, who believe that 
life insurance is one of the supreme forms of social service. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 














nl Former Architect 


Leading Agent of 
Reliance Life 


gz. Jd. Schalentocenr of Pittsburgh, 
Builds Estates as Effectively 
As He Built Homes 





NOT HIGH PRESSURE MAN 





Wrote One Premium This Year of 
$315,000; Quit Big Job to 


Become Agent 





A tall, quiet-mannered and thoughtful 
man who moves slowly, has no produc- 
tion quotas or goals and prepares his 
program of operations three years in 
advance, is said by his friends and as- 
sociates to be a leading writer of life 
insurance in the United States at the 
present time. 

His name is Edward J. Schellentrager 
and he represents the Reliance Life In- 
surance Co. of Pittsburgh. 

If this agent has as much luck the 
balance of the year as during the first 
part—he is not a man who works by 
moods, fits and starts—he will handle 
a great production. In ‘Pittsburgh this 
week a representative of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER was told it would be many 
millions, but this paper is growing scep- 
tical about production estimates. Any- 
way, Mr. Schellentrager is an agent who 
is regarded by his own company as a 
triple plated wonder. He is not a young 
man and he has not been in the life 
insurance business long. His eight years 
as an agent have been spent with only 
one company and he expects to stay 
with that company until he dies. He 
had no experience working for anybody 
as a salesman before he went with the 
Reliance. 

Formerly an Architect 

Mr. Schellentrager made the jump 
into insurance from architecture. Fur- 
thermore, there are people in Pittsburgh 
who make the astounding statement that 
Mr. Schellentrager was making an un- 
usually large income as an architect 
when he deliberately threw over that 
profession in order to sell life insurance. 
He explained it in this way to THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“I was dealing in bricks and mortar. 
Now I am dealing in human lives. I felt 
that preserving and conserving estates 
and making dependents comfortable and 
happy were more important and worth- 
while.” ; : 

After leaving an engineering school, 
Mr. Schellentrager began designing 
homes and other buildings. He came to 
Pittsburgh and soon built up a great 
reputation as an architect. He would 
think up what he considered an ideal 
home, build it himself and then sell it. 
The homes were so attractive that peo- 
ple came to him with offers to buy. 
However, in his line of work he devel- 

(Continued on page 12) 


























BROADCAST No. 11 


Hart & Eubank take this means of expressing their 
appreciation as well as that of every Aetna man in 
New York to Harry Morrow for the efficient, con- 
structive and self-sacrificing service which he has 
rendered to the life insurance business during his 
administration, which has just closed, as president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of New York. 


Hart & Eubank also extend to George Kederich their 
congratulations upon his election as president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association for the coming year 
and, on behalf of all Aetna men in New York, desire 
to express the sincere hope that his administration 
may be a highly successful one. 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
“ NEW YORK 
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Fiske Raps Feminine 
Art Ad Influence 


sEES SACRIFICE OF VIRILITY 





Metropolitan Life’s President In Talk 
To Sriarcliff Conference; Bluntly 
Gives His Advertising Philosophy 





Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, who left for a Pacific Coast 
trip o Wednesday, attended the lun- 


cheon of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference on Monday and gave one 
of his characteristic, blunt and forceful 
talks. \lthough his company at the 
present time is the most extensive of 
all the national advertisers in the insur- 


ance business he really has not paid 
much aitention to the subject until re- 
cently. Se 

Qne reason for this is because he had 
gotten out of the habit of magazine 
reading. “I do not read the magazines,” 
he said, “my time being occupied in 
other things. When I was a young man 
I occasionally looked at the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly, ‘Harper’s, and similar publi- 
cations and when I got through the 
reading matter and turned the pages 
at the back I noticed some advertise- 
ments and they were largely those of 
publishers featuring new books.” 


Got A Shock 


As the years went on he paid little 
attention to the subject, especially as 
the only advertising which his own com- 
pany did was the publication once a 
year in daily papers of the company’s 
financial statement. His attention was 
called to advertising again when he 
learned that sons of two of his friends 
were about to enter the advertising 
business, while a god son was taking 
up art in order that he might do art 
work for ads. When the Metropolitan 
Life president picked up magazines 
again and gave them something more 
than a perfunctory study he was 
amazed to note the manner in which 
the advertising busines was growing. 

“In the old days you had to look for 
the ads,” he said. “Nowadays yor have 
dificulty in finding the articles.” 

He was especially impressed with the 
illustrations used in the paid publicity 
on the magazine pages. And he made 
an emphatic protest at what he called 
the feminizing influence shown all 
through advertising art work. Where- 
ever one turned there were pictures of 
pretty girls, not only of their faces but 
every other part of their anatomy. 

“There is no part of that anatomy 
which has not .been exposed to view 
and it is degrading, not only to the 
women, but to the men, and I am sure 
that it is not demanded. Without any 
disrespect to women or girls the great 
work of the world has been done and 
will continue to be by men and it seems 


- to me that there are many subjects of 


importance, historical and otherwise, 
which can be utilized by the advertising 
artists whom the advertising managers 
employ. This feminizing of everything 


should stop if we are not to be ener- 
vated,” 


Tell the Truth and Be Entertaini ing 

Mr. Fiske then gave what he re- 
garded as the basic fundamentals of 
advertising advice. The chief one was 
that of honest copy. “Never say any- 
thing that is not true,” he declared. 

Advertising should be directed to 
someti:ing which the people really need, 
but they should not be asked to buy 
anything. The copy can be written so 
entertainingly and effectively, the ad- 
vantages of insurance can be presented 
so skillfully, that the man who reads it 
will want to buy a policy from the agent 
when he comes around.” 


He didn’t think much of publicity 


* ah as the public soon forgets them, 
i thought that once a year the 
ic 


oa wae entitled to know how the 
°Mpany is growing and meeting its 


Spend $1,047,000 For 


National Ads In 1924 
LIFE COMPANIES AND PAPERS 


Leon A. Soper’s Interesting Chart Read 
at Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence In Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Leon A. Soper, of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, discussed national advertising 
before the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference on Monday. He began ~ by 
reading a chart giving figures to prove 
that policyholders and _ prospective 
clients were reading the advertisements 
of the company. It uses three media, 
the “American Magazine,” “Saturday 
Evening Post” and the “Literary Digest.” 
He then illustrated how the company 
co-ordinates its advertising with the 
work of its salesmen. 

During his discussion Mr. Soper gave 
some interesting figures as to amounts 
of money which life insurance com- 
panies have spent in 36 leading mag- 
azines. In 1916 it was $58,805; 1919, 
$34,761 ; 1920, $27,220; 1921, $15,040; 1922, 
$24,000; 1923, $297,605; 1924, $1,047,131. 

The jump to more than a million was 
heard with great interest. 

In floor discussion which arose as to 
tie-ups between working telephone and 
directory lists with advertising, Mr. 
Soper made the statement that the Phoe- 
nix Mutual does not use city directory 
lists in the metropolitan cities. In New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, and such big 
places the city directory is only about 
65 per cent. accurate. 





APPOINTS GENERAL AGENT 

The - Connecticut General has an- 
nounced the appointment of Milton P. 
Hawkins as General Agent at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Mr. Hawkins has served in home of- 
fice, field and soliciting work for a 
uumber of different companies. He was 
at one time a soliciting agent in Des 
Moines and later in. Omaha, Nebraska. 
More recently he has been engaged in 
agency supervisory work and just prior 
to joining the Connecticut General he 
was Assistant Manager in a large in- 
surance agency in Los Angeles. 








stewardship; and therefore the publi- 
cation of the annual statement is de- 
sirable. : 
Mr. Fiske told how the Metropolitan 
Life had begun the campaign of page 
welfare and health talks which appear 
in the leading magazines and which are 
so striking and helpful that a commit- 
tee of experts awarded the Metropolitan 
Life the John M. Holcombe Trophy at 
Pittsburgh last year: For about three 
decades he has been preaching the 
necessity of war on disease and standing 
behind humanitarian, medical and scien- 
tific battles against disease and for 
methods to cut down mortality. One 
of the directors of the company, Joseph 
D. Knapp, suggested that this good 


-work should continue even if the time 


arrived when President Fiske could no 
longer lead the fight. The Metropoli- 
tan’s national advertising pages were 
the result. Mr. Fiske told how widely 
the messages were read. Requests by 
the tens of thousands have come to the 
company for pamphlets mentioned in 
the Ads. The one about obesity was 
the most.in demand. Those about cook- 
ing and eating have had tremendous 
popularity. Amorg letters received by 
the company was one from a woman 
in China, living 400 miles in the interior, 
and asking for a pamphlet which she 
had seen in a-Metropolitan Life adver- 
tisement. 

Mr. Fiske concluded with an eloquent 
peroration in which he urged the ad- 
vertising men to regard their employ- 
ers, not as corporations, and their work 
as of a machine or routine nature, but 
to see the spiritual and humanitarian 
side of their vocations and the com- 
panies which employed them, _ 


Confessions of a 
Des Moines Editor 


ONE MAN ON STAFF OF PAPER 


But B. N. Mills Gets Out An Interesting 
Publication for Bankers Life 
Despite That Fact 





How to get live news for an agency 
publication was the topic discussed by 
B. N. Mills of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines at the insurance advertising con- 
ference in Briarcliff this week. Mr. 
Mills gets out a most interesting publi- 
cation despite his confession to his con- 
freres that the editorial staff of the 
Bankers Life “Bulletin” is composed of 
one man and he has no reporters in the 
Bankers Life field of thirty-five states 
from which the news of the company 
must be gathered. 

The editorial policy of the “Bulletin” 
has always been that it should be as 
nearly as possible completely filled with 
news about Bankers Life salesmen. In 
order that this policy might be real- 
ized, it was necessary to establish some 
sort of contact between the editor and 
the sales force. This contact is through 
the agency managers. 

“We revolved the problem in our 
minds and recalled our early days as the 
entire editorial staff on a small-town 
daily, when we gathered a large share of 
our news via the scissors route,” says 
the speaker. “It occurred to us, there- 
fore, that the way to solve our problem 
was to get somebody else to write the 
news first and adapt it to our own needs, 
either via the scissors route or by re- 
write, in order to meet our requirements. 

“The problem then resolved itself into 
whom should write the news, and 
we started to sell our agency managers 
on the idea that each should publish a 
weekly bulletin for his own agency. It 
wasn’t easy to persuade the agency 
manager that he should take on this 
extra job, but we kept at the task, and 
after the first agency manager had been 
converted the rest were not so difficult. 

“We helped the cause along by helping 
each agency manager work out some- 
thing distinct and different and charac- 
teristic for his agency. We suggested 
that whenever possible the publication 
should be printed with an attractive de- 
sign and dressed up in bright colors. 
These things helped, and agency man- 
agers gan to take pride in their publi- 
cation 





J. T. WILSON’S PLANS 





Ambitious Projects of Maritime Life; 
Wants to do Business in England 
and West Indies 


In the current issue of “Canadian In- 
surance” the following story was printed: 
T. Wilson, of the Maritime Life, 
was in Montreal last week from Halifax, 
organizing a stock selling compaign. He 
also. plans to write insurance’ in 
Quebec Province in the near future. His 
company is both selling stock and writing 
insuranee in the British West Indies and 
he anticipates doing the same in England. 
The company is writing about $2,000,000 
per annum at the present time. 





RE-ELECT COLLINS 


E.. A. . Collins was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference on Wednesday at Briarcliff. He 
is advertising manager of the National 
Surety. Other officers elected were E. 
L. Sullivan, vice-president; L. F. Til- 
linghast, secretary-treasurer; C S. S. 
Miller, commissioner, and these com- 
missioners: C §. S: Miller, Clifford El- 
vins and L. A. Soper. Mr. Sullivan is 
advertising manager of the Home; Mr. 
Tillinghast is with the National Surety; 
Mr. Miller, advertising manager of North 
British & Mercantile; Mr. Elvins, adver- 
tising manager of the Imperial Life; Mr. 
Soper with the Phoenix Mutual. 


Discusses Methods Of 
Cutting Down Lapses 


AD MEN’S GROUP MEETING 


Alice E. Roche of Camden, N. J., De- 
scribes Plan of Helping Agents 
Through Persistent Canvass 





The life insurance group meetings at 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
were well attended and full of practical 
selling suggestions. Policy lapses and 
how to prevent them was one of the 
principle topics of conversation. In this 
connection, Luther B. Little, manager of 
publications of the Metropolitan Life, 
told how the Metropolitan compiles facts 
4nd material on policyholders whose poli- 
cies had lapsed and the reasons for the 
lapsation. This material is compared with 
those policyholders who keep their in- 
surance in force and certain conclusions 
drawn from this test. 

“Policyholders’ months” were also dis- 
cussed and various members of the group 
told the ways in which the different 
companies make the drives interesting to 
their agents. 

Paret’s Circularizing for New Agents 

Alice E. Roche, manager of the ser- 
vice department of the Louis F. Paret 
agency of the Provident Mutual in Cam- 
den, N. J., gave an interesting descrip- 
tion on Tuesday morning of her methods 
of helping new agents. As soon as 
a new man comes into the agency, he is 
acquainted with the persistent selling 
campaign which provides that he will re- 
ceive at least ten leads per day, regard- 
less of the length of time with which 
he has been with the agency and at no 
cost to him. At the end of three months 
he is invited to subscribe to the agency’s 
circularizing service. From this service 
he receives 250 names at the rate of 
$10 per month and he is told that every 
one of them, as well as any of his own 
leads, will be, persistently canvassed by 
letter from six to ten months. 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” said 
Miss Roche, “if the prospect does not 
answer the letter we send him; in fact, 
we find that more business is really 
received from those who do not answer. 
The chief requisite is that the agent 
call on every prospect on his list and if 
he does not do this, the value of the cam- 
paign is lost.” 

“The Louis F. Paret Agency,” con- 
tinued Miss Roche, “has exclusively used 
this plan and it is now being adopted 
by some of the other agencies of the 
Provident Mutual.” : 

The agency leads the company in 
production with an annual volume of be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 paid for. 


TO WRITE ORDINARY LIFE 








Home Beneficial Association of Virginia 
Increases Its Capital to $1,000,000; 
Enters Several States 

The charter of the Home Beneficial As- 
sociation of Richmond, Va., has been 
amended authorizing increase in its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000. Ac- 
cording to R. D. Watkins, president, the 
company is planning to enlarge the scope 
ot its operations and will soon begin writ- 
ing ordinary life in addition to industrial 
and sick benefit which it has been writing 
for many years. It is thought likely that 
matters will be in shape to start writing 
the new line by July 1. While the maxi- 
mum capital limit is now $1,000,000, it is 
contemplated to increase the capital at 
this time only to $200,000. Further in- 
creases may be made later as they are 
needed. 

Organized in 1899 by Mr. Watkins who 
has been president continuously since that 
time, the company began writing only sick 
benefit. Later it added the industrial line. 
It now has surplus of more than a mil- 
lion while reserve for policyholders totals 
approximately two million dollars. ; 

In addition to Virginia, the company is 
entered in Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, and Tennessee. Entering of other 
states is now in contemplation, according 
to President Watkins. 





























A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY FOR A MAN 


as 


Agency Manager for 


NEW JERSEY 
INTERESTING ONLY TO A REAL MAN WITH VISION 


Over $5,000,000,000 annual value of manu- 
factured products. 

Over $600,000,000 annual industrial payroll. 

Over $311,000,000 in farm lands. 

Over $100,000,000 annual crop value. 


A HUGE EMPIRE OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY 


The tenth state. 
Over 3,000,000 population. 
Over 2,000,000 urban population. 
Over 1,000,000 rural population. 
Over 11,000 manufacturing establishments. 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 
Established 1868 








Five Point Complete Protection | 
Provides 


The Men We Want 


will have an unusual Life Insurance proposition to build 


with. 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 


A preferred low cost service for Life policyholders. Makes 
it easy for Agents to succeed because of 


$5,000 In event of natural death. 
$10,000 In event of accidental death. 
$25 Per week for 52-weeks while 


confined by sickness. 
$25 Per week for 200 weeks while More Sales per Interview. 
disabled by accident. More Commission per Sale. ° 


$50 Per month for life should 
disability be total and be- 
come permanent. No further 
deposits by policyholder. No 
deductions from face of policy 
to offset benefits received 
under this clause. 


More Satisfied Living Policyholders. 
Less Lapses. 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 


is one of the reasons why many of our men have prospered 
during their ten to twenty years of service. 








at age 60 or 65 plan, when 
old age comes, besides all 
the other benefits as he goes 
along. 











$5,000 For loss, by —s ok — 
eyes, both hands or both feet 
me png were gs The Men We Want 
monthly. are not ordinarily interested in advertisements—have good 
$2,500 For loss, by accident, of one connections at this time—but are ambitious. They must 
eye, one hand or one foot. have records of reliability. Such men will operate under a 
$5,000 For insured, on endowment liberal direct contract with the Company. Such men as 


demonstrate their ability to write business and handle sub- 
agents will find a lifetime opportunity here— with a 
Company that is rapidly expanding the organization and 
territory. 








This is a real opportunity for a real man—are you that man? © 


Address our nearest office 
ROBERT D. LAY or 


Vice-President and Secretary 


WALTER E. WEBB 


Vice-President 








29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


A Progressive Old Company for Ambitious Young Men 
Over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Insurance in Force ) 
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E. G. Pierce Running 
Million Paid a Month 


ONCE WAS PITTSBURGH AGENT 





New President of Philadelphia Under- 
writers’ Association Is General Agent 





of ticut G al Life 
F. G. Pierce, who has been elected presi- 
dent of that very progressive organiza- 


tion, the Philadelpia life underwriters, is 
manager in that city of the Connecticut 
Genera! 

Mr. Pierce is forty-five years old and 
started in the insurance business twenty- 
two yecrs ago with the Edward A. Woods 
Agency in Pittsburgh, working there as 


an agent, and later as a supervisor. After 
ten yea °S 


service with that office he took 





F. G. PIERCE 
the general agency of the Connecticut 
General in Philadelphia. At the time of 
his appointment the amount of business 


being done there was very small, but to- 
day it has more than $47,000,000 in force 
and the business this year will run con- 
siderably better than $1,000,000 a month on 
the paid basis. 

In a recent talk with THE 
Unverwriter Mr. Pierce said: 

“I am a great believer in life insurance 
and life insurance men, and my _ one 
ambition is to build up a good agency 
of full time Connecticut General represen- 
tatives, and to date I am glad to state that 
my efforts have been rewarded with some 
measure of success, although I do feel 
that. things of this kind are not of any 
very great interest to the general public. 
l-am a thorough bull on the life insurance 
business and the life insurance man, and 
especially that man who devotes his whole 
time and attention to doing the business 
in a better way all the time. I really be- 
lieve that what we are doing now in life 
insurance is very small compared to what 


EASTERN 


. will be done in five years from to-day and 


that the future holds great promise for 
the trained man.” 





INSURANCE ORDERED PAID 
R. D. Jamison held a policy in the 
Woodmen of the World for $2,000. He 
was a resident of Pueblo, Colorado, at ‘the 
time, and was last heard of in Oregon in 
_O. Li, Melntiré, a beneficiary, sued 
for his share-of the policy. Under the 
law. of Colorado. if an insured man has 


been unheard of for seven years he may 
| be declared “officially dead” if the claim 


| IS made, and acting in accord with that 


| Statute, Judge Mirick, 
i Court at Pueblo, réndered his decision . 
; that McIntire ‘was-entitled to his share 


in the County 


that the Woodmen must pay. 














More than 29% of all business written in 
1924 was placed on the lives of old policy- 
holders. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

Men desiring to become agents for a good, old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE. LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 








Bergstresser Found 
Shot on Golf Links 


ONCE RAN “INSURANCE WORLD” 





Latter Sold to “United States Review” 
Recently; Former Editor Now in 
Pittsburgh Hospital 





James L. Bergstresser, who recently 
sold the “Insurance World” of Pitts- 
burgh, to the “United States Review,” 
and who has an extensive acquaintarce 
with insurance company executives, at- 
tempted to commit suicide on the golf 
course at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, 
early one morning last week. Two Pitts- 
burgh men playing around the course 
before breakfast, found him lying near 
a bench with two bullet wounds in his 
body. A revolver was found some dis- 
tance away. It is believed that after 
the shooting he wandered about the 
course until he fell senseless. He was 


taken to the Homeopathic Hospital. He 
is 45 years old. 

The “Insurance World” of Pitstburgh, 
was founded by J. C. Bergstresser, uncle 
of James L. Bergstresser; at one time it 
was one of the leading insurance news- 
papers of America. For a time B. F. 
Hadley, now a vice-president of the 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa, was a member of its staff. 
Upon J. C. Bergstresser’s death, J. L. 
Bergstresser assumed control. The pa- 
per began to slip and finally was bought 
by the “United States Review.” 

T. A. Warren, who was business man- 
ager of the “Insurance World” at one 
time, committed suicide some years ago. 





The Montreal Life has written two 
“Salary Allotment” group policies. One 
is for $100,000 and the other for $35,000. 
These policies carry monthly premiums 
which are just one-third of the regular 
quarterly rate. This company is aiming 


at $1,000,000 new business in June. 













New Paid Business, 1924 - - 


Admitted Assets - --- = 
Liabilities - - - + = = 
Surplus and Dividend Fund - 





for the Company. 












“50 UNION SQUARE 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1924 - - - - 


Paid to: Policyholders and Their Beneficiaries 


The above figures taken from the 65th Annual Statement 
show that 1924 was another year of*progress and prosperity 


For information concerning Agency opportunities, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


Home Office 















of New York 





$ 45,251,784.00 
250,179,130.00 
48,464,593.38 
42,524,200.53 
5,940,392.85 
6,382,080.70- 





NEW YORK 

















ef E. Bragg Now Agency 
Head Manhattan Life 


IS ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


At 32 He Has Made Fine Reputation As 
Agent And Instructor; Came 
Here From Washington. 


James Elton Bragg has been elected 
vice-president of the Manhattan Life 
of New York, and takes up his new 
duties next week. He will be in charge 
of production and education. Probably 
the best known insurance man of his 
years in the United States (he is thirty- 
two), Mr. Bragg has had numerous 
offers from companies and managers for 
his services. 

His decision to become an executive 
officer instead of remaining with a gen- 
eral agency was of great interest to a 
large number of people. 

Mr. Bragg came here from the na- 
tional capital, after having gone to 
George Washington University and Car- 
negie Institute where he was trained 
by Dr. John A. Stevenson, whom he 
greatly admired. He became an agent 
in this city with Mellor & Allen, the 
New York managers of the Provident 
Mutual. Later he opened an office of 
his own as an agent and broker. He 
msde his first big hit as a speaker at a 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He then went into 
educational work while continuing to be 
a large writer and taught at various 
insurance schools, including New York 
University of Buffalo and 
the University of Oklahoma. Some time 
ago he went with the Charles B. Knight 
Agency of the Union Central as assistant 
manager, having charge of the school in 
that office. For several years Mr. 
Bragg was secretary of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York. 


University, 





PRUDENTIAL OF LONDON 





Largest British Life Company Says Time 
Is at Hand to Extend Operations to 
Foreign Countries 


The chairman of the Prudential of 
England, in his speech at the annual 
meeting said: : 

“Our operations in the past have been 
limited to the British Isles, but we be- 
lieve that the time is now ripe for the 
extension of our sphere of activity, and 
a number of agencies have already been 
opened in foreign countries and we con- 
fidently look forward to the time when 
the name of the Prudential will be as 
well known and respected in all the 
markets of the world as it is today in 
these islands. 

“Year by yeaf competition for all 
classes. of insurance business. becomes 
more keen, but by steadfastly pursuing 
the Prudential aim to give the greatest 
benefits combined with the maximum of 
helpfiil service at the lowest cost, and 
relying on the ever-growing discrimina- 
tion of our admitted and prospective 
clients, we have reason to anticipate the 
continuous development of our business 
to an extent which all of us should find 
satisfactory.” 





AGAIN TO TOUR GLOBE 


L. Brackett Bishop, manager of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Chicago, is 
about to take another trip around the 
world with Mrs. Bishop. While in 
China they will make the acquaintance 
of a Chinese boy they bought for a 
dollar while there several years ago. 
The Chicago “Daily News” on May 28th, 
printed a picture of Mr. and Mrs. Bishop 
snapped at Luxor, Egypt, during their 
last trip around the world, 
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AN 
UNPRECEDENTED 
ACHIEVEMENT 


$5,000,000 


Paid Business 
in the 
FIRST FIVE MONTHS 
of an 


AGENCY 


is unparalleled in the development of any Agency of any Company 













THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Fifty Union Souare, New York 
submit that . 


Good Education, tried methods, an adequate “lead” system, vested uniform S/ 
commissions and the application of THE GOLDEN RULE to the conduct of 


& 
a life insurance business, produced the above result under the difficult con- Sw 
ditions incident to any beginning. 
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McMilliam’s Talk at 
Penn. Mutual Meeting 


TRAINING OF NEWER AGENTS 


Told Immediately That Life Insurance 
Selling Offers Rewards Only To 
Those Who Will Work 


cE. G. McMilliam of McMilliam & 
Hyde, general agents of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, New York, told the recent 
Penn Mutual Life convention how his 
agency is training new men. He also 
described the agency’s “$10,000 Plan.” 
This is an arrangement of insurance by 
which the insured or his family are paid 
$10,000 cash in view of certain eventual- 
ities. 

In discussing his training of new men, 

said in part: 

“ believe that the training of the 
prospective agent should begin at the 
first interview with him whether he is 
accepted or not. To that end we tell 
him straight from the shoulder that we 
have no get-rich-quick proposition to 
offer him, but that if he has initiative 
and a financial responsibility sufficient 
to carry himself for from three to six 
months, and if he will work, we can of- 
fer him an opportunity to become inde- 
pendent; and we defy him to show us 
any other business where that may-be 
accomplished -without a _ considerable 
additional investment. Those who come 
back after that first interview generally 
have the right stuff in them. 

“T believe that there is a grave dan- 
ger of giving new men mental indiges- 
tion by giving them too much prelimin- 
ary training; and that is fatal to quick 
results. Therefore, we have cut our 
preliminary training to a minimum. We 
attempt little more at first than to give 
the new man a general perspective of 
his new field—a background. We then 
concentrate upon one detail of that pic- 
ture, the Ordinary Life contract. 

“We divide our training into two 
parts, technical and sales. In our tech- 
nical work we take up merely the dif- 
ferent kinds of companies, and the four 
basic contracts and their construction; 
concentrating upon the Ordinary Life 
and laying especial emphasis upon the 
settlement provisions and their uses in 
providing income. The booklet on 
“Technical Terms” provided by the 
Company has been of especial value to 
us in this part of the work. 

“In our sales work we take up life 
insurance as an institution; our Com- 
pany, using the pamphlet on its history 
published by the Company; and selling 
life insurance, using as a textbook Ste- 
venson’s book of that title, which, how- 
ever, we do not follow in its entirety. 

“Having completed this part of the 


_ training, which should be accomplished 


in three days, with morning and after- 
noon sessions of two hours each, our 
next steps are to give the new man 
something concrete to sell and to direct 
him where to sell it.” 





New Group Policyholders 
of the Connecticut General 


The following companies recently in- 
sured their employees under Group Life 
policies in the Connecticut General: 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, New York; 
Princeton Power Co., Princeton, W. Va.; 
Rockbestos Products Corp.-R. P. Yarn 
Co., New Haven, Ct.; Whitenights, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; J. H. Williams & Co., 
Buffalo, 

The following companies have recent- 
ly insured their employees under. Group 
Disability policies in the Connecticut 
General ; Boomer-du-Pont Properties, 
New York; Ensign-Bickford Co., Sims- 
bury, Ct. ; The Electric Meter Corp., 
New York; Princeton Power Co., 


Princeton, W. Va.; B. Titman Co., Inc., 


ew York; Volunteer Fireman’s Ass’n, 
Randolph, Vt. 

















| A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 

















GOES TO MILWAUKEE 
Philip’ W. Embury, home office rep- 
resentative of the group division of the 
‘Aetna Life Insurance Company, has re- 
cently been transferred from the Detroit 
to the Milwaukee office. Mr. Embury 
was graduated from Hamilton College, 
New York, with the class of 1924, and 
completed the Aetna group school in 
March, 1925. The addition of Mr. Em- 
bury to the home office group staff at 
Milwaukee was said to be necessary be- 
cause of the increasing amount of group 
business being handled there which now 

approximates $1,000,000 per month. 



































department. 


sent on request. 
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Life Insurance Trusts 


Is it a good thing for the proceeds of life 
insurance policies to be handled In Trust? 


Life insurance companies and their agents 
are interested in the welfare of the Bene- 
ficiary, as well as the Insured during his life. 
Where arrangements have been made for the 
insurance to be paid in a lump sum, it is 
manifestly a good thing for the Beneficiary 
to have the money cared for In Trust. 


Almost every lawyer, banker and business 
man knows of cases where insurance money 
left for wife and children has been dissipated. 
Do you want yours to take this route? 


One method is to have payments made by 
Annuities or Monthly Installments. Another 
satisfactory arrangement is to have the 
money go into Trust, administered through 
a reliable trust company or bank trust 


This subject is fully treated in the John Han- 
cock book, entitled “Estate Conservation 
and Life Insurance Trusts,” which will be 


77D) 
Saar 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Over Sixty Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two 
Billion Dollars on 3,500,000 Lives. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ MONTH 


The Connecticut General has an- 
nounced that during June it will con- 
sider issuing additional insurance with- 
out medical examination to policyhol- 
ders who have passed its medical exam- 
ination within two years. The limit of 


insurance that will be issued under this 
plan is $10,000. 

This same offer made last year result- 
ed in the largest volume of individual 
life insurance the Company had ever re- 
ceived in one month, and indications are 
that June 1925 will pass June 1924. 
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Michigan Law Helps 
Non-Resident Agents 


ONE CASE MEN TO BE BARRED 





New Law Will Admit Outsiders, Fully 
Qualified, Who Desire to Do Legiti- 
mate Life Business 





Non-resident life agents may obtain li- 
censes in Michigan under the new Cans- 
ser act, recently signed by Gov. Alex J. 
Groesbeck, after the effective date, Aug. 
27, if they can prove to the satisfaction 
of Commissioner L. T. Hands that they 
intend to write a legitimate business in 
this state but no “one case” men will be 
granted Michigan licenses, the commis- 
sioner stated this week. 

The department will assume the at- 
titude, according to Mr. Hands, that the 
Michigan life agent is entitled to pro- 
tection from the “big calibre” home office 
man sent into the state expressly to write 
some large policy guaranteeing a good- 
sized commission. In view of the fact 
that some Michigan agents are leaders in 
the nation as “producers,” the commis- 
sioner takes it for granted that there are 
as good Michigan life agents as any others 
and that the “home boys” are naturally 
entitled to the pole in the race for the 
big policy. 

The act in question, which amends Sec- 
tion Three, Subdivision One, Chapter 
Three of the general insurance law, was 
designed and sponsored by the governing 
and conference committees of the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents, a 
purely property insurance organization. 
But in view of the fact that the new sec- 
tion.amends the general law relating to 
qualification of agents, all types of in- 
surance men are included and Commission- 
er Hands has stated that so long as a 
strictly legitimate business is contemplated 
by the applicant no discrimination will be 
shown between the property, surety, 
casualty, and life representatives. 

Inquiries from home offices of some of 
the large life companies indicate that a 
lively interest is being taken in the new 
Michigan act and that some applications, 
at least, may be expected. Border agents, 
in particular, it is believed will be affected 
considerably by the law and the majority 
living near state lines are expected to 
ask licenses as soon as the act is effective. 





Special Rates for Local 
Life Men to Kansas City 


Tentative plans and rates for the New 
York delegation to the National conven- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Kansas City 
from September 29 to October 2 include 
a tdétal cost of $150 from New York 


City for all items of expense except 
meals. 
The Life Underwriters’ Special De 


Luxe is scheduled to leave Penn Station, 
Sunday, September 27th, at 12:05 p. m., 
arriving at Kansas City on Monday at 
9:15 p. m., via Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 

The return special leaves Kansas City 
on Friday, October 2nd, at 10:30 p. m., 
provides for an eight hour stop-over at 
Chicago, and arrives in New York on 
Sunday, October 4th at 5:30 p. m. 





DENVER VISITORS 

John Ralph Hardin, president; Dr. W. 
R. Ward, chief medical examiner, and 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent of 
agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, N. J., were early June visitors 
to the city of Denver, the occasion be- 
ing the fortieth anniversary of its Mile- 
High general agency. 

Quartered at the Brown Palace hotel, 
about twenty-five agents from various 
points throughout the Rockies came to 
Denver to meet the chief executive and 
his aides, and “between meals” many 
business problems were discussed, but 
none of the party had anything to say 
for publication, except that they were 
glad to meet each other. 
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Bequest Insurance 
Discussed by Loomis 


His TALK AT WATERBURY, CONN. 


insurance Will Carry Out Deceased’s 
Wishes; Unsatisfactory: Conditions 
Surrounding Wills and Their Making 





James Lee Loomis, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, delivered an in- 
teresting talk on Bequest Insurance before 
the Conaecticut Life Underwriters As- 
soriation at its recent convention in Waiter- 
tury. He took the attitude that Bequest 
Insurance will guarantee the creation of 
a fund which otherwise might never have 
existed. He said the advantages of the 
life insurance way of carrying out the 
objects of bequests are manifest and he 
compared them with what he termed “The 
Way of the Will.” 

There is nothing in which men show 
so much procrastination as in making their 
will or modifying such documents. 
Continuing he said: 

“Most of us here if we were to make 
our Will would bring in the services of 
an attorney and if our Will is at all com- 
plicated it will be attended with something 
more than incidental expense: As an at- 
iorney, I can speak feelingly on this sub- 
ject. We must corral three witnesses under 
our Connecticut law and the testator must 
sign in their presence, and they in the 
presence of each other, and at- his re- 
quest. Upon his death the Will must be 
proven, usually by producing one or more 
of the witnesses if available, otherwise by 
proving their handwriting. 

“The proponents of the Will sometimes 
meet objection on the ground that the 
testator did not have what is termed tes- 
tamentary capacity to make the Will or 
they may meet the objecion that the Will 
was made under duress or undue influence. 
We in the life imsurance business, having 
frequent occasion to distribute policy pro- 
ceeds among the heirs and next of kin, 
appreciate .the fact that domestic differences 
are more ‘difficult ‘to reconcile than the 
differences that exist between persons who 
are not related. These factors may create 
an uncertainty as to whether or not your 
charity will ever receive the money in- 
tended for it. 


Remote Chance of Upsetting Bequest 


“Your prospect for bequest insurance is 
examined and found physically and men- 
tally fit at the time the policy is issued. 
The difficulty of upsetting a bequest” of 
this character, deliberately initiated, con- 
tinually confirmed by premium payments, 
is very remote. Instead of the procedure 
necessary to the proving of a Will, the 
furnishing of the simple proofs of death 
is all that is required. A bequest by Wiil 
must be delayed after the death of the 
testator for at least six months and pos- 
sibly for a good deal longer until claims 
may be advertised, received and _ settled. 
Securities or real estate may have to be 
liquidated. Unless inheritance _ taxes 
chargeable to the particular bequest are 
thrown upon the residuum of the estate 
they will be deducted from the charitable 
bequest. Many times specific charitable 
vequests are not pro-rated by the terms of 
the Will in the event the entire estate is 
insufficient to pay claims and all the specific 
bequests. If this provision is not made it 
may be that the charitable bequest, specific 
in character, and at. the: time considered 
as merely nominal in amount, may work 
something of a hardship on heirs-at-law 
who were supposed to be well cared for. 

Assume a case like this that is not so 
unusual as to be altogether fiction. In 

05 A was possessed of 5,000 shares of 
railroad stock then selling for over $200 a 
share, or a market value of over a million 
dollars. At that time when he made his 
Will there was no Federal Estate tax and 
only nominal local Inheritance taxes. As- 
sured that his wife, the only other mem- 

t Of his family, would have a sufficient 
estate, he made a simple Will giving each 
of three local charities $50,000 each or a 
total of $150,000, and his wife the residue 


with the usual arrangement that taxes 
should be paid out of the residue. As 
most men do, A no longer thought. about 
his Will. Not long since he died and his 
railroad stock, paying now 5% instead of 
7%, was selling at about $55 per share or 
a total of $275,000. Administration ex- 
penses, taxes, and debts totalled about $50,- 
900. This left $225,000 for distribution. 
The three specific bequests to charities were 
paid-in full. This left the widow with 
about $75,000 out of what was supposed to 
be a handsome estate. Life insurance taken 
against the possible shrinkage of his se- 
.urities would have served the largest pur- 
pose; life insurance to cover expenses 
and taxes would have been of some benefit, 
and three policies of $50,000 each to his 
respective charities would have served a 
double purpose. They would have increasea 
the estate to the widow by just that much; 
they would have made it pleasanter and 
more agreeable to the men who were called 
upon to receive the money on- behalf of 
the charities. It is always embarrassing 
for any charity to receive money under 
conditions known to result in a loss that 
may be a privation to the family of the 
benefactor. 

If a man’s Will is lost, the proving of 
that Will and its contents may be quite 
a serious matter. I hope that each one of 
you gentlemen here that has made a Will, 
and you should.all make one, has made 
such deposit of it that it will immediately 
come to light and be probated in the event 
of your death. Except where the title of 
a life insurance policy is confused, the 
loss of the policy itself is not a serious 
matter and few companies will now long 
delay their settlements because of a lost 
policy.” 


. ENTER COLORADO 

The National Benefit Life, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Ohio Millers Mutual Fire, 
Canton, O., State Farmers Mutual Hail, 
Waseca, Minn.; New York Fire Insur- 
ance Co., New York; Union Automo- 
bile Insurance Co. of Los Angeles; have 
been given license to do business in Col- 





What Do 


You Sell? 


Service, Company, ur Policy 


All three are important, of course. 
the policy is especially so. 


lll 
—which? 


But to our mind 
{f you agree that the 


. actual contract itself is deserving of careful attention 
and comparison on the part of the agent, we invite 
you to consider seriously the United Life policy, “A 


Policy You Can Sell.” 


Any natural death...... 


Any .accidenta! death... 


Accidentat Benefits 


Certain accidental deaths......... 
$50 per 





WEEK. 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 





_| ALL IN ONE POLICY | 





If there is an opportunity open in your town, our 
Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will tell you 


all about. it. 


Write him direct—and. directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord 


Inquire! 


New Hampshire 





TO CONDUCT SUMMER COURSES 


Dr. Griffin M.. Lovelace of New York 
University, and Ralph G. Engelsman of the 
Equitable Society of New York, who is 
also an instructor at N. Y. U., leave June 
I2 to conduct summer schools of life in- 
surance salesmanship at Buffalo, Roches- 
ter and at Oklahoma City. Mr. Engelsman 
was given a dinner last week by his asso- 
ciates.in the Louis Lane Agency of the 
Equitable Society, when he was presented 
with a cane-umbrella. The dinner was in 
connection with his leaving for the sum- 








52.4% 














of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1924 
was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


mer school work. 





Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 
The Policyholders Company 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


| ~ W. D. Van Dyke, President | 


ESTATE TAX ON INSURANCE 





Penn Mutual’s Comments on Recent 
Ruling of Treasury Department and 
Its Apparent Effects 


The Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. recently made a ruling to the 
effect that where. a portion of the pre- 
miums were paid by the beueficiary and 
the remaining portion by the decendent 
the insurance will be deemed to have 
been taken out by the latter in the pro- 
portion that the premiums paid by him 
bear to the total premiums paid. 

“It is evident from this” points out 
the Penn. Mutual Life, “that if a wife 
or other beneficiary were to assume pre- 
mium payments of a policy upon which 
the insured had heretofore made such 
payments, the taxable part of the pro- 
ceeds would depend upon how long the 
insured lived after the change was made. 
In proportion as he paid the premiums 
the proceeds would be taxable, less $40,- 
000 exemption. And in proportion as 
the premiums were paid by the bene- 
ficiary the proceeds would be exempt. 
Nothing is said in the article about the 
transfer of a policy for value; that is 
ta say, where the beneficiary actually 
purchases the policy for its cash surren- 
der, and thereafter pays the premiums. 
Moreover, nothing is said in the Gift 
Tax regulations about the right to give 
away a policy of life insurance, if its 
value is less than $50,000, or by paying 
the tax thereon if the value exceeds $50,- 
000. It will be observed that there are 
yet many questions to be answered, but 
we are bringing to our Agents the one’ 
question that has been answered, in the 
hope that it may be of some value to 
them when occasion demands. 





EXAMINES COMPANIES 

Charles. B. Coulbourn, deputy comtnis- 
sioner of Virginia, and W. P. Hayes, 
actuary of the insurance bureau. of that 
state, returned last week from Portland, 
Maine, where they were engaged for sev- 
eral weeks in a periodical examination 
of the Union Mutual Life in which Vir- 
ginia joined with the Maine and “Massa- 
chusetts. It was recalled while they were 
there that Commissioner Button of Vir- 
ginia personally represented his state in 
an examination of the company in 1906, 
His department had just been created that 
year and it was then necessary for him 
to look after many details of his: de- 
partment which are now handled by a 
staff of assistants. He is still pleasantly 
remembered by officials of the Portland 
company although it has been — nearly 
twenty years since he visited the city. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















If you desire accurate 
Real information as to the 
Expert value of life assurance, 
Testimony just inquire of any widow 
whose husband held a 
policy in a standard company, is the 
suggestion of the Imperial Life Guard, 
issued by the Imperial Life. A good 
deal is heard these days about “expert 
testimony” of all kinds, but the state- 
ment of any bereaved wife as to the 
quickness of payment of a life policy 
and, the immediate use to which the 
money | was put, comes about as near 
being “expert testimony” on this vital 
theme as could well be submitted. 

Do not forget that death is nearly al- 
ways a sudden matter, and that even a 
rich man’s affairs are apt to be in such 
a condition that the abrupt removal of 
the guiding spirit will make the posses- 
sion of immediate available cash a very 
useful thing. To the poorer man’s fam- 
ily it often seems simply a God-send, 
well as they know that it was the fore- 
thought and self-denial of the departed 
that made the prompt life assurance pay- 
ment a certainty. 

The value of ready money to a man in 
any line of business is something pro- 
verbial. When was ever such a man 
sorry to have a fine sum of cash right 
at hand? How much more, then, i is the 
money sure to be acceptable in the sad 
disturbance, and often melancholy dis- 
ruption, of every family hope and plan 
that follows upon the death of its head? 

Never unwelcome, and almost always 
indispensable, is this life assurance 
money. If in any doubt about this fact 
do as noted—ask a widow who has been 
the recipient of such a payment. 

x *k x 


A number of com- 

Workingman’s panies are circulating 

First Duty to agents the pamph- 
To Family let, “The Working- 
man’s First Duty To 
His - Family—Insurance,” reproduced 
from The “Union” of Indianapolis, the 
oldest labor paper in the United States. 
The pamphlet, which is copyrighted, 
starts as follows: 

The wage earner sits at home at 
night. He ponders over the past, thinks 
about the present, speculates on what 
the future holds for him. He has a wife. 
He has. children. He has a home, maybe 
partly paid for, possibly wholly. The 
home may be humble but to him it rep- 
resents much hard work and sacrifice. 
The wage earner is fully conscious that 
the little structure raised by him is not 
much stronger than himself. He knows 
that he stands as the main if not the 
sole financial prop of the household. 
Should anything happen to him he 
knows that the house very likely must 
fall, for all depends upon his health, his 
ability to labor, his continued capacity 
to earn money. Is it not natural then 
that he should reflect upon the possi- 
bilities of sickness, accident—and death. 
Ah, death! What would happen then? 
A disconcerting thought. But, pshaw! 
no immediate chance in the world in his 
case, Still it has happened to others. 


The wage earner sighs, twists uneasily, 
gets up, moves about and seeks to divert 
his mind with more pleasant thoughts. 
But he is not successful in driving the 
specter of fear from his thoughts. The 
fear is always there consciously or un- 
consciously. It is the dread shadow on 
the threshold. It forever broods over 
the home in which there is no Security. 

Yet there is a way that the wage 
earner can avail himself of reasonable 
security in case of sudden mishap. It is 
by means of Life Insurance. 

* x x 


Suppose, says “National 

Always Fidelity Letters,’ you had to 
Go pay, say, $1.10, including 
Prepared war tax, for the privilege 
of interviewing a prospect 

about life insurance. Wouldn’t you go 
prepared? Wouldn’t you have a plan 
to suggest? Having paid admission, 
wouldn’t you try to get your money’s 
worth? The fact is, you do pay for 
each interview, for time is certainly 


money. Rite 
* 


In reply to the ques- 


Men and tion as to what he 
Business would do if his steel 
Partnerships properties .were .to 


be destroyed by fire, 
Charles M. Schwab is reported to have 
said, 

“IT would not even figure these as a 
loss, as they could all be replaced in 
time; but if some catastrophe should 
destroy at one fell stroke the entire 
personnel of our organization I would 
then consider myself a ruined man.” 

Such is the value attached by a great 
leader in industry to the Human Asset 
in business. Points out the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life. Business values are 
created by the application of men’s 
brains, producing, buying, selling, or- 
ganizing and financing brains to the 
natural resources and other forces in 
the country. 

When a business is conducted by two 
or more men and its success depends 
upon the skill and ability of each indi- 
vidual as a partner the hazards to busi- 
ness are none the less serious. 

Make the business man understand 
he is the real factor in the success of 
his business; not the plant or the stock 
of goods. 

Life insurance in many cases is the 
solution to many problems of the busi- 
ness man. 





Broker's Male Employes 
Insured by Salary Savings 


Davis, Dorland & Company, insurance 
brokers in New York, have taken out 
salary savings insurance on fifty of their 
male employes through Goulden, Cook 
& Gudeon, New York general agents of 
the Connecticut General. This is for a 
total of $115,000. No ‘medical examina- 
tion is required under this plan which 
provides that at least 75 per cerit of the 
employes must be covered. 








INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
mendes sander itnen:.- > ira paaatedtiiatiaamntss seth ; 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.58 to $1,000.90, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON. DECEMBER S31, 1824 


Aoote se phemanee tan pobdnbboenoesauae evoapiemleste seeeeecccseccnscerecsessaccnscesecececsG 41,521 : 
oes ewwsceecs cecccsdesscccccsesss aseeos eeveereoce ovcccece Senvceccses steeeeeeees 36,164,159.74 
Capital and Seopine Se iniiceseentonanNtbaibgte stubsess sede oe ecceeesecscecesesecesoned ‘1 
RIS: MR WOOO sscsnnaghinntaneds Gched¥h sanpovesee Scvce¥eshbegtbsedipetes ccdcvecbss 0 
Payments to Policyholders Sobapeis teenahasseasabieaks sbentoncsonbadeteeanesete eseucusad 3,036,319.80 


Total a to Policyholders Since peapiaheatians: Sereeereers 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un. 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, . 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 


~ 














MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head Office 
for information. 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 states, 
Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter of a Billion 
insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men 

















Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 





























THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessf"s business, It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a protession are invited to apply to 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 ‘Nassau Street 
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Judge’s Opinion on 
Company as Trustee 


BENEFICIARY ASKED REMOVAL 





Was Promised Higher Interest Return 
By Trust Company; Court Holds 
Insured Acted With Wisdom 





A case of considerable interest was de- 
cided recently in Tennessee in which the 
peneficiary under a life insurance policy, 
the wife of the insured, asked the court 
to transfer the funds held by the insurance 
company as trustee for the benefit of her- 
sdf and children, to another trustee who 
has proceeds of insurance transferred at 
will from the settlement conditicns named 
by the insured—in this case the settle- 
ment beiag according to the plans of the 


husband and father for his wife and chil- 
dren—there would result consequences of 
the greatest import that would weaken 
the structure of insurance protection. 
The judge decided that the insured had 
acted wisely. 

The judge’s opinion follows: 


What the Court Held 


Should the insurance company be removed and 
a new trustee appointed upon the grounds al- 
leged in the bill it is to be remembered that 
no question is made of the ability, willingness 


and fidelity of the present trustee nor is it 
charged that there are any inharmonious and 
unfriendly relations existing between the trus 
tee and any of the cestuis que trustent. The 
sole question presented is whether the | court 
should exercise its discretion and remove the 
trustee over its protest, not because the trust 
is not being faithfully executed and the funds 
gecure, but on the alleged ground that a new 
appointment would bring about an increase in 
income over and above that required at all 
hazards to be accounted for in the appoint- 
ment made by the donor and thereby result 
in material benefits to the recipients of the 
income during the peri such income is re- 
ceivable by Mrs. Cronbach or her daughter. 
The evident purpose of the donor was to se- 
cure to his wife and daughter at all hazards 
a monthly income not subject to any postpone- 
ment or variation and to make the trustee an 
absolute insurer of the income as well as of 
the corpus of the fund. This, of course, im- 
posed greater responsibility upon the insurance 
company than that of the ordinary trustee. The 
insurance company cannot escape payment of 
the monthly income on the ground of a low in- 
terest rate or inability to find borrowers for 
the fund, nor can it escape accounting for the 
corpus upon the excuse that it used excellent 
business judgment in loaning or investing the 
fund and through some unforeseen mischance 
some portion was lost. 
If I should order the fund brought to Nash- 
ville and paid over to some trust company 
which was willing to insure return of the cor- 
pus and the fund was loaned at the legal rate 
of six per cent per annum it would not net 
a four per cent income after paying city, county 
and state taxes and the fee of the trustee. No 
prooi has been offered pending to show that 
any local company or person would be willing 
to take the funds and insure income and cor- 
pus @gainst every contingency. Mrs. Cronbach 
has moved, or is about to move, to San An- 
tonio, Texas, and she has introduced the testi- 
mony of the executive officers of two trust 
companies doing business in that city. The 
President of the San Antonio Loan & Trust 
Company testifies that his company has $100,000 
vapital and $382,800 surplus. This company will 
accept the fund and at present rate of interest 
can make it net six to six and one-quarter per 
cent less the cost and expense of making a 
trustee’s bond, but it will not agree to guaran- 
tee interest or principal and will only assume 
Tesponsibility for that lack of care which a 
Prudent person should assume in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs. The president of the 
Central Trust Company says that institution 
has a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of 
$250,000, and has in charge some $400,000 of 
trust funds. He says his company will guar- 
antee the loans’ made of the funds but will not 
suarantce a net interest rate exceeding four per 
cent though at the present prevailing rate six 
per cent may be realized. This institution does 
hot propose to execute any bond to cover the 
fund but says that under a Texas statute it has 
$30,000 of securities deposited with the state 
treasurer and for that reason no other bond 
1S required of it by the laws of Texas, 
Jt is thus. seen that ,neither of these institu- 
tions proposes tor uard the principal and 
Test to the extent such as is done under 
surance trust created by Mr, Cronbach, 
: though some increase of incomé.might 
in removing the trustee insurance’ com- 
a selected by the donor and appointing one 
these Texas banks, The safety of the cor- 
po was in his mind as well as the income 
and the sights of ultimate remainder men must 
we imperiled or the safeguards thrown around 
And ngent interests removed or mitigated. 
n — better income could be probably 
wa if the funds were brought here (Nash- 
and as the Téxas banks~ do not offer to 





ANALYZES LARGE POLICIES 





Observations Made by George B. Speer, 
of Prudential, Relative to Federal 
Inheritance Tax 


In analyzing larger applications for life 
insurance recently received by The Pruden- 
tial of Newark, N. J., Assistant Secretary 
George B. Speer of that company reports 
that many prominent persons over the en- 
tire country have applied for and are con- 
tinuing to ask for sufficient coverage to 
meet the Federal tax, which is sure to fall 
due sooner or later. Here are a few of 
these applicants: $100,000 on a manufac- 
turer of chemicals; $250,000 on an oil op- 
erator; $100,000 cn owner of theatre; 
$50,000 on banker ; $50,000 on a woman of 
wealth; $25,000 on president of baking 
company; $50,000 on clothing merchant. 

“The Federal Inheritance tax,” observes 
Mr. Speer, “is like a mortgage which ma- 
tures at death. The same can be said of 
the State Inheritance tax. The settlement 
of these so-called mortgages cannot be 
postponed or evaded. They must be paid 
in cash when due. No man with a vision 
would allow mortgages of this kind to run 
along without making adequate provision 
to meet them at maturity. A life insur- 
ance policy produces the funds, immediate 
funds, to satisfy the mortgage when it be- 
comes due. If there is a better way to 
provide for this tax requirement tell us 
about it. We know of no better plan than 
that offered by life insurance. 





JOINT ESTATES 





An Interesting Point Made by Mutual 
Benefit to Clear Up Misconception 
of Agents 


The Mutual Benefit calls attention to 
a misconception by some agents relative 
to joint estates. 

When a prospect is approached on in- 
heritance tax life insurance, he may 
counter by pointing out that the major 
part of his property stands in the joint 
name of himself and his principal benefi- 
ciary, and that.immediately upon his death 
his beneficiary would assume sole owner- 
ship, thereby obviating the estate and in- 
heritance taxes, the company says. (On 
the assumption that because the property 
was held in both names it was automati-~ 
cally the property of the survivor upon 
the death of the other party, and hence 
no inheritance tax question would arise.) 
This is a misconception. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell held prop- 
erty jointly, and Mr. Caldwell died, one 
of three things might happen, depending 
on which state taxed the property; the en- 
tire amount might be taxed, half of the 
amount might be taxed, and the entire 
amount might be exempt from tax. 

The term “estate by entirety” refers to 
property held jointly by husband and wife. 
In some. states the laws on joint estates 
and estates by entirety may differ. 





SPECIAL ISSUE 





“Insurance” Circulates Interesting Num- 
ber at Convention of Women’s Clubs 
in West Baden, Ind. 


Miss Alice Lakey devotes the current 
issue of “insurance” to the members of 
the General Federation of "Women’s 
Clubs who-are in attendance at the Bi- 
ennial Council at West Baden, Ind. The 
issue is interesting, well illustrated and 
the largest that “Insurance” has printed 
in some time. One of the articles was 
written by William H. Kingsley, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual and is 
entitled “Life Insurance—An Ideal Pro- 
fession-for Women.” The issue also re- 
prints*thé article written by Miss Lakey 
for the “Woman’s Home Companion,” 
entitled: “If I Had Only Known.” }%: 








secure (insure) payment of, principal and_in- 
terest as well as they are now secured, and as 
the ability, solvency and fidelity of the present 
trustee is not questioned the court is of -the 
opinion no g or sufficient cause is shown for 
the removal of the trustee which was_ selected 
by the donor-and in whom. he-had confidence. . 


HEADS REALTY DEPARTMENT 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
announces that at the regular meeting 
of the board of directors last week the 
appointment of Henry Boyd as manager 
of the mortgage loan and real estate 
department was confirmed: Mr. Boyd 
succeeds the late Gerald Brown, who, 
as comptroller, was in charge of the 
Equitable’s real estate matters for more 
than a quarter of a century. Mr. Boyd 
has been connected with the company 
for about twenty years. 














FLORIDA 


offers an unparalleled opportunity to the 
agent who will come now and stick on 
his job, 
W. R. Letcher, General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE - 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 














HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc........ 

Increase in Assets...... 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America} 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment ‘‘ SOLD 


S. R. DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer 
HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


NEW . THROUGH 
orDINARY J High Value ‘ITS OWN 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice- id - 
DUNBAR SOHNSTON: po CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 











BERKSHIRE LIFE 


reputation fur stability act “air dealing. 


their business. 


interest of all its policyholders. 
JOHN BARKER, Vice President 





neorporated 1851 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


shis Company es always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 


Has always rendered the highes: grade of service to its policyholders. 
Hart always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives to develop and hold 


Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 

















NEW POLICY 


Disapnility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 








ned imatinianiaieaaaeaae 











helps. 


Des Moines, Iowa 





HELPING THE SALESMAN 
TO HELP HIMSELF 


The Bankers Life salesman is constantly receiving assist- 
ance from the Company in the shape of practical, concrete sales 


Strong,,.conyincing..letters, .ex 

maps and programs, .birthday cards and. numerous, other 

_ methods give the Bankers Life salesman a decided “edge” in 
presenting and selling his contract. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 


tra dividend. checks, radio 


€ 
44 
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Life Underwriters’ 
Kederich Tribute 

MORE THAN 400 AT DINNER 

McCall and Lindsay Principal Speakers; 


L. A. Cerf Withdraws. Name as 
Vice-Presidential Nominee 





It was New York Life night at the 
annual meeting of the. Life Underwriters 
Association of New York Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Hotel Astor. Of. the more 
than 430 persons present about 150 were 
officers or agents of the New York Life, 
who turned out to honor George A. Ked- 
erich, ‘newly elected president of the 
association. First Vice-President John 
A. McCall and Second Vice-President 
L. Seton Lindsay of the New York 
Life, were the principal speakers at the 
meeting. 

The total membership of the associa- 
tion is now about 1,550. Harry E. Mor- 
row, the retiring president, reported a 
total membership of 1,405 at the expir- 
ation of his term of office, and when 
Mr. Kederich was elected Lawrence 
Priddy, on behalf. of the membership 
committee, presented the new president 
with’ about 150 paid-up applications. 

L. A. Cerf, who had been nominated 
for first vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, withdrew his name before the meet- 
ing, and the position was filled by the 
election of Charles B. Knight of the 
Union Central Life. Le Roy Bowers 
of the Mutual Life was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee to fill 
Mr. Knight’s place. Otherwise the reg- 
ular list of nominees, previously pub- 
lished in these columns, was elected. 

Several other prominent life insur- 
ance men were at the meeting Tuesday. 
They included C. A. Langmuir, agency 
superintendent of the New York Life; 
N. R. Haskell, secretary of the same 
company; W A. Searle, assistant to the 
president ~of the National Association, 
and J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Association. 

President Morrow in_ his_ report 
praised the various committees of the As- 
sociation and also commended the work 
of Charles J. Zimmerman, the execu- 
tive secretary. The question of increas- 
ing the dues was not acted upon, being 
postponed until the fall, when meetings 
will be resumed at the Astor. 

Vice-President McCall made only a 
short talk, predicting a successful year 
under the leadership of President Ked- 
erich and paying a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Charles Jerome Edwards, 
president at various times of both 
the local-and national associations. Mr. 
Lindsay spoke on salesmanship, telling 
agents to point out to assureds the mar- 
velous financial stability of life insur- 
ance companies for those thrifty per- 
sons who seek security for their sav- 
ings. He also went on record as favor- 
ing the elimination of.the part-time agent 
in the life insurance game. He would 
éxcuse only those part-timers who plan- 
ned gradually to cast off their other in- 
terests and become full-time writers 
eventually. 





NEW. GENERAL AGENTS 


The .Gross-Elliott Agency have been 
appointed general agents of the Colum- 
bian National and have opened an office 
in East Fordham Road, the Bronx. It 
is very closely affiliated with Mark, 
Creede & Mirick, Inc., 55 John Street, 
who are general agents of the Indepen- 
dence Indemnity and have automobile 
agencies of .the Sun. and ‘National 
Union; are métropolitan-managers* “of 


tthe Sterling Fire, for which they also. 


dil rain insurance; and represent the 


Hartford for tourist floater. They have~ 


a branch in East Orange, N. J. 





THE AGENT 
He was of that good kind you are like- 
ly to forget while they are present, but 
remember after they are gone>-O. Henry. 


REAM ADDRESSES GRADUATES 


Jay Ream, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life, was 
the speaker at the final exercises of the 
Spring class in the Life Insurance Train- 
ing Course at New York University, 
which were held June 11. Mr. Ream 
gave the graduating class practical me- 
thods for prospecting and interviews 
based on the successful experience of 
a number of leading agents of Mr. 
Ream’s company. These exercises closed 
the third year of the Life Insurance 
Training Course at New York University, 
during» which about 500 students have 
been enrolled. The next term will be- 
gin the second week in October. 





PRUDENTIAL GROUP MEN OFF TO 
WEST 


A group of organizers, representing 
the Prudential Insurance Company and 
led by John H. Birkett, head of the 
group insurance division: of that com- 
pany, left Newark Monday for the Cen- 
tral West and South to direct the en- 
rolling of more than sixty thousand rail- 
road employees who are covered by the 
largest single life insurance transaction 
ever written; involving a total of $150,- 
000,000 The group insurance is applied 
to the employees of the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Louisville, Henderson & 
St.. Louis and the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railroads. 





Ad Managers Are Guests of 
Metropolitan Life Thursday 


Yesterday at the home office of the 
Metropolitan Life a number of the ad- 
vertising people who attended the Briar- 
cliff Conference were the guests of the 
company, as a result of an invitation ex- 
tended to the entire conference by presi- 
dent Haley Fiske. It was Mr. Fiske’s 
purpose that the advertising managers 
become acquainted with the Metropoli- 
tun’s work and be conducted on an in- 
s,ection tour throughout the entire 
t vilding. 





Schellentrager Career 
(Continued from page 1) 


oped salesmanship qualities of the first 
rank. 


Wife A Great Help 


Mr. Schellentrager was persuaded by 
H. G. Scott, vice-president of the Re- 
liance Life that a great career in_life 
insurance beckoned to him. Mrs. 
Schellentrager also was convinced. For 
the first seven months, his experience 
in the business seemed to him a failure 
as he wrote a little bit over $100,000. 
Both he and Mrs. Schellentrager, who is 
in sympathy with his moods and exceed- 
ingly helpful, went over the situation 
minutely and decided that the reason he 
was not more successful was because he 
did not believe sufficiently in his new 
vocation. In the meantime both had 
read all the insurance newspapers and 
other literature containing arguments 
for insurance they could lay their hands 
upon, and suddenly the whole: insurance 
proposition came to him as a clear vision 
and when the first year was over he 
had written nearly a million. He now 
has about $9,000,000 of insurance in force 
on the books of the Reliance. His work 
is so programed and arranged that his 
associates say that if he keeps his health 
he will continue to do more each year. 

Mr. Schellentrager recently sold a, pol- 
icy with a single premium of $315,000, 
which was the beginning of an insur- 


ance..transaction.which. his. friends say. 


will eventually become one of the great 
pieces of single. salesmanship in the 
United States.. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Schellentrager’s card contains one tele- 
phone number for “During office hours” 
and another telephone number for “Hol- 
idays and nights,” he is not a high pres- 
sure artist. - aa 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMER 


INCORPORATED 1899 


? PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FA 
This Company issues all modern forms of polic ole 


are to-date in 

ORDINARY POLICIE pt 

PERMANENT 

are guaranteed 5 

A HOME LIFE POLICY BRIN 

PEACE OF MIND TO THE na 

ition tains MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 

e 5 it 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Seertary 


DR. YLE 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE Gis lappacinabapee 
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. ' y contracts from BIRTH to 60 years Kext 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and | 


contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL 
DISABILITY CLAUSES and D — 
DISABIL SES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-Presi:'«, 
JOHN 5. GALLAGHER, Treasure: 


tor ; 
PHILADELPHIA, @A. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


Home Office Building: 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- 


TRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE 


REAL CO-OPERATION. 
JACKSON MALONEY 


Vice-President Manager of Agencies 


W 
HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
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A Constructive Force 


Bests’ Reports.say of the Mutual Benefit 
“Throughout its entire existence its manage- 
ment has sustained the highest ideals of busi- 


ness equity.” 


The more an agent knows about Life In- 
surance, the more he becomes convinced that 
the Mutual Benefit is a constructive force in 


the business. : 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 
NEWARK, N. J. 























State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


A RECORD OF 80 YEARS OF 


ACTIVE BUSINESS 


noted for strict adherence to the principles 
of pure mutuality and a-recent growth indi- 
cated by the fact that the Company has 
doubled in size in less than seven and..one- 
~ half-years.-- 7 ay dan one is 
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D. W. CARTER, Secretary - B. H. WRIGHT, President 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies | 
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Scores Stupidity of 
Some Direct Mail 


CLEVELAND MAN’S BLUNT TALK 





Money Wasted In Mail Not Attention- 
Attracting and Which Is Not 
Followed Up 





Ray H. Finger, manager of agencies 
of the Cleveland Life, made a talk on 
overcoming sales resistance by difect 
mail appeal. .He has collected hundreds 
of documents of that .type. He said 
that people are so busy making a living 
and their home problems are not inter- 
ested in insurance. Therefore, any di- 
rect mail material based upon the 
thought that people are interested in 
life insurance is waste of time. 

People are interested in two things: 
One to be; the other to be somebody. 
Everybody wants to be something ; they 
want their families to have ‘primary pro- 
tection and to have luxuries. In brief 
they are interested in their families, in 
their business, in their reputations, in 
their associates. “Life insurance will 
render to the average man the services 
which will help men attain their ob- 
jects,” he said. “It is the job of direct 
mail advertising to assist salesmen ii 
showing how insurance will fit into 
meeting the desires of the public.” 

“In the insurance business 75% of all 
direct mail advertising is wasted be- 
cause the material placed in this direct 
mail advertising did not tie up. First, 
information in booklets and letters do 
not tie up with interests they represent. 
They lack attention value. Second, di- 
rect mail lists not up to date. There 
is a duplication’ of this literature, and 
often it is sent to the wrong people. 
I got some literature once about chil- 
dren and there were follows-up. I have 
no children. This created in my mind 
the idea company was careless and 
wasteful. The third defect in direct 
mail is lack of foll4w-up.” 

Mr. Finger analyzed the selling doc- 
uments, and sharply ‘criticized them.. He 
told of literature which was meafiifig- 
less, or egotistical or’ bombastic btit in 
no sense attention-compelling. 

One piece of literature had in big type 
“Endowment Insurance.” Under that 
was this surprising statement: “Under 
his own vine -and figtree none. shall 
make him afraid.” Said Mr. Finger: 
“Nothing was said about endowment 
insurance to let mie know what it was, 
and as for that figtree statement it 
didn’t mean a thing to me.” 

The speaker told of some sales docu- 
ments which; reached him by mail that 
were so, lengthy and technical and brag- 
gadocio and foggy that no one would 
read then’ ¢xcept the writers. He told 
of the reaction people get when their 
nahes-afe filled into form sales letters 
and the names are misspelled. 

Prift and arrange the first page of 
the hooklet so that it will at least be 


‘read the speaker continued. “You must 


Using Publicity to 


Stop Policy Lapses 


EXPLAINED BY KEN H. MATHUS 
Quarterly -Magazine to Policyholders to 
Strengthen Company’s Contact, 

His Advice to Ad Men 





In his talk before the ad men at Briar- 
cliff, this week Ken H. Mathus, adver- 
tising manager of the United Life & 
Accident, said that -well-directed pub- 
licitymatter can be put to profitable 
use both before and after the policy 
terminates, whether it terminates. thru 
non-paynient> of premium or note or 
through-strrender or reduction.. In Mr. 
Mathus” opinion the policyholders’ mag- 
azine, usually published quarterly, is of 
paramount importance in strengthening 
relations with the insured, Some of the 
features of his: talk follows: 

“First of all there are the various form 
letters sent. out by the. Conservation 
Division. These are, essentially, sales 
letters and as such there ‘should be ap- 
plied to these the same principles of 
successful sales letter writing that the 
advertising man would use for the more 
usual type of sales letters. Above all, 
let me caution you not to have these 
sales letters written by your Actuary, 
or by anyone with an actuarial turn of 
mind. The composition of these letters 
is in my opinion primarily the preroga- 
tive of the advertising manager. He is 
the man who should compose these let- 
ters, or at least supervise their composi- 
tion, taking them to the Actuary, if 
necessary, for final O.K.—not the other 
way ‘round. 

Unusual Cases Make Good Copy 

“Then, too, all cases that have any- 
thing of the unusual about them offer 
material for good copy and propaganda. 
I know, for instance, of a case where 
a policyholder’s house caught on fire, 
and seven out of the eight ocewpants 
were burned to death. Scorched and 
torn at the edges, the policy was finally 
recovered from ati old trunk in the at- 
tic. With this material at hand and a 
photographic reproduction of the con- 
tract itself, a pamphlet was conceived 
which proved highly effective because 
of its dramatic qualities. In fact, any 
publicity matter that will bring home 
to the policyholder the value of his in- 
surance will serve a useful purpose in 
reinstatement work. 

“Then there are the various enclos- 
ures that may be sent out with these 
letters, all of which offer an opportun- 
ity for the advertising manager to try 
his skill. Pamphlets, folders, and envel- 
ope enclosures may be used to point 
out the ill effects of lapsed policies, and 








create a desire to buy because it will 
benefit the man getting the direct mail 
advertising. And don’t neglect to fol- 
low-up. If you don’t follow-up, save 
your money and cut out this form of 
salesmanship.” 


to. emphasize the desirability of rein- 
statement. Every Compatiy has cases 
on its books where the widow thought 
the policy was in force, only to find at 
the death of her husband that he had 
allowed the policy to lapse without her 
knowledge. Such tragic stories as these 
readily lend themselves to dramatic 
treatment and effective reproduction. 
The Policyholders’ Magazine 

“These are usually published quarter- 
ly, althought in a few instanees we find 
annual or semi-annual publications. I 
understand that the Sales Research 
Bureau, realizing the growing impor- 
tance of this subject, is soon to under- 
take an investigation of Policyholders’ 
Magazines. However, until that time 
let us remark that in their recent re- 
port on Conservation it was mentioned, 
in the section devoted to policyholders’ 
house organs, that twenty-three Com- 
panics are already isssuing publications 
of this character, and that several others 
were planning to do so in the near fu- 
ture.” 

A brief listing of the editorial con- 
tents of these house organs, from the 
exchange list of Mr. Mathus’ company, 
covered these among other subjects: 
Lapses; Loans; Letter of welcome from 
President; Health matters; History and 
growth of Company; Humor; Liberal 
use of illustrations; Uses of insurance; 
Interesting claims; Statistics; Testi- 
monials; Service to policyholders; De- 
scription of policy; Hints to new policy- 
holders; Travel talks; Life insurance as 
a profession; Women’s pages; Poetry 
and Coupons for. prospects, agents or 
additional insurance. 





L. B. LIFTLE DISCUSSES RADIO 





Metropolitan Life Man Warns Against 
Commercializing of Broadcasting; 
Success of Morning Exercises 


Luther B. Little, manager of publica- 
tions of the Metropolitan Life, told the 
Insurance Advertising Conference of the 
broadcasting every morning by that 





company of exercises. Up to the pres- 
ent time more than 100,000 requests have 
been made of the Metropolitan for fit? 
erature giving a description of the ex- 
ercises. 

Mr. Little said that one reason for 
the success of the Metropolitan broad- 
casting was that it was not commercial- 
ized in any manner. He quoted Her- 
bert Hoover and other as to the perils 
of commercial broadcasting which has 
been growing at a rapid pace and which 
will drive people away from the radio 
in droves if not stopped. Mr. Hoover 
said recently: 

“If a speech of the President is to be 
sandwiched between two patent medi- 
cine ads there will be no radio left.” 

In describing the present popularity 
of the radio Mr. Little quoted from re- 
cent estimates that the 1925 sales of 
radio receiving ‘sets will be not less than 
$450,000,000. He said that today there 
are 500 broadcasting stations in the 
United States, the programs of which 
are heard by at least 12,000,000 persons 
night and on 


every special occasions 
by probably as many as - 20,000,000 
people. 





NEW DIGEST 
. The National Underwriter has issued 
its 27th annual edition of the “Unique 
Manual Digest gf American Life Insur- 
ance.” 





AGENTS who can SELL 
as well as WRITE 


Can always be given an interesting 
proposition, much territory still 
awaiting capable representatives. 
Your inquiries will have consid- 
eration. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Rstablished 1894 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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GROW WITH 


The Lincoln Nati 


tunities in the State of Washington. 
It will pay you to 





The per capita wealth of the State of Washington is more than $3,000 
above the per capita wealth for the entire United States. 
al Life organization, with State headquarters in 
Seattle, is equipped to aid its men in taking advantage of the sales oppor- 


WASHINGTON 











Gn UP()wima Tue (LINCOLN) 








J. P. FORDYCE, State Manager 


1521-22 L. C. Smith Building 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


IN WASHINGTON 
Address either 


Seattle, Washington 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Pennsylvania 


1865 


























I Lincoly Life Building 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. . 


Founded 1865 


1925 














Fees 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 8&5 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin -N. Eager, Associate Editor; 

erome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Telephone number: 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under .the act of March 3, 1879. 








A GOOD PHILADELPHIAN AND A 
NEW ONE 

Philadelphia needs no Rotary or Ki- 
wanis Clubs. Just to live and breathe 
there apparently makes one loyal to the 
town and faithful to its traditions. There 
is no Philadelphian like a new Phila- 
delphian; and when the new Philadel- 
phian has ‘the privilege of something 
more than the mere sight to exist in the 
shadow of the streets where Franklin 
walked and Biddle walks; when he is 
a part and parcel of that great city, 
heads an enterprise there, gives employ- 
ment to its people, extends Philadelphia 
influence broadcast through the nation, 
he has the right to be proud. He lends 
X new value and gives a new dignity 
to the words “citizen of Philadelphia” 
when he goes out and does something so 
extraordinary. 

There is the case of Charles H. Hol- 
land. But recently he was a New 
Yorker and only a short time anteced- 
ng that he was living in Australia. .A 
few years ago he moved to Philadel- 
phia to take the presidency of a newly 
formed insurance company, back of 
which were some producers who had 
confidence in his ability to organize and 
siccessfully operate another big casualty 
tompany. Their faith was in the right 
man. The company, starting to pro- 
duce in 1923, is now writing millions of 
premiums each year; has a strong rep- 
resentation inside the home office and 
out; has scored a success in every sense 
of the word. So rapid and sure was 
the growth that a new home became 
necessary to house the energies and con- 
duct the administration. The president 
had early succumbed to the lure of Phil- 
adelphia; was intoxicated by its history, 
fascinated by its people, charmed by its 
ghosts; and he decided that the buiid- 
ing should be large and. beautiful; that 
it be in Independence Square; and in 
keeping with the traditions and the 


architecture of that square. 
That building was dedicated this week. 
There were ceremonies, speeches, con- 


ment. If Mr. Holland is not proud he 
should be. If Philadelphia is not pleased 
it should be. 

There is .a Cinderellaish aspect to this 
three years’ dash to glory. Could it be 
duplicated so speedily in Australia or in 
England? We doubt it. So this can’t 
be such a bad country for men of ideas, 
brains, ambitious, even if its legislators 
do attempt to regulate our science and 
prescribe our manner of living. The 
good old U. S. A. triumphs over those 
minor irritations; it is still the land of 
opportunity, at least Charles H. Holland 
must think so and he has lived on several 
continents. = 





FINALLY MAKES CONTRACT 


Turned Down by Two Companies Motor- 
ade Service Association Links Up 
With Arkansas Company 


“No liability insurance for the Califor- 
nia Motorade Service Association will 
be written by the Western Automobile 
Insurance Co.,” state officials of the 
Western Automobile at San Francisco 
in an interview in “Underwriter’s Re- 
port.” The company had been an- 
proached by the San Francisco automo- 
bile service concern to write a five and 
ten thousand dollar public liability policy 
for its members, the cost of the insur- 
ance (tne dollars) to be included in the 
concern’s membership fee of $49.50, and 
it was reported that the Western Auto- 
mobile had actually written policies for 
the California Motorade, but such is not 
the case, say officers of the insurance 
company. Another company, the Lincoln 
Casualty, was approached by the Serv- 
ice Association but for various reasons 
refused to write the liability insurance 
for the association. It is now reported 
that the concern has succeeded in having 
the Home Accident of Arkansas write its 
policies. 

The California Motorade Service As- 
sociation is backed by Louis J. Katz, 
formerly of Chicago; H. La Pius, An- 
drew J. Gallagher, former San Francisco 
supervisor, and P. E. Landifield, former 
San Francisco stock broker. It is stated 
that Katz and La Pius were formerly in 
the automobile service business in the 
East. The California Motorade Service 
Association agrees to furnish free tow- 
age, inspection and advice regarding 
necessary repair work, together with es- 
timates; will aid members in adjusting 
any overcharge on a repair bill, will pur- 
chase “tires, accessories and supplies at: 


.ten years, 





The Human Side of Insurance 











F. HIGHLANDS BURNS 


F. Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, was one of 
two presidents who spoke to the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conferences this week, 
the other being Haley Fiske, president 
of the Metropolitan Life. The gist of 
the talks of both of these executives will 
be found elsewhere in this paper. 

* * * 


Andrew J. Coakley, who has been with 
the Graham C. Wells Agency of Provi- 
dent Mutual in New York for the past 
is the coach this season for the 
Columbia University baseball team. Mr. 
Coakley, a veteran big league player, 
pitched on the famous Connie Mack’s Ath- 
letics, and battled his wits against Christy 
Matthewson on more than one occasion, 
including World’s Series games. He is 
a consistent personal producer with the 
Wells Agency, averaging around $200,000 
paid-for yearly. 








a discount” (extent of discount not 
given), free legal advice in the rendering 
of an opinion, employment ofa’ general 
counsel for the rendering of legal serv- 
ice, defend members against damage 
suits for personal injuries and property 
damage, and represent them in damage 
suits against others. 








Firemen’s Has Concordia Control 


The Firemen’s, of Newark, this week 
made a proposal for the stock of the 
Concordia, of Milwaukee, which was ac- 
cepted. Thus, in one week, the Fire- 
men’s figures in two of the largest and 
most important transactions in the his- 
tory of the business in company own- 
ership changes, its action in relation to 
the Superior Fire of Pittsburgh, being 
noted in another section of this paper. 

The deal with the Concordia was ne- 
gotiated between President John G. Wol- 


laeger of the Concordia, and Neal Bas-- 


sett of the Firemen’s, Mr. Bassett’s 
proposition being accepted on June 10. 
President Wollaeger continues in the 
presidency of the company which, of 
course, will be continued as a separate 


entity and a member of the Firemen’s 
group, which -now consists of six com- 
panies. 

The Concordia started business way 
bac’ in 1870 with $52,000 capital. It now 
has $1,000,000 capital. It has been con- 
trolled by business men and financiers. 
It is a Bureau company. At the end of 
last year its assets were over $6,000;000; 
surplus to policyholders nearly $1,000,000. 
The Concordia has been issuing a sepa- 
rate policy under the title of “Wiscon- 
sin Underwriters’ Agency.” 

The combined assets of the Concor- 
dia and the Superior are $11,095,000; 
capital, $2,250,000; net premiums, $5,632,- 
000. The combined premiums of the en- 
tire Firemen’s group are more than $20,- 
000,000 








PLEASES AS USUAL - 


J. Victor Barry, fourth vice-president . 


of the Metropolitan Life, gave one of 
his delightful humorous speeches to the 
ad men_at their luncheon on Tuesday. 


He made the plea for more optimism in 
business and more smiles, saying “You 
can’t smile if you're always thinking of 
misfortune.” 


The -Zanziger Brokerage Corporation, 
Brooklyn, insurance, capital $5,000 has been 
chartered at Albany: I. Danziger, 267 
Lincoln Place, A. L. Lewis, 788 Park 
Place. and J. Daniger, 267 Lincoln Place, 
Brooklyn are the incorporators. 





The Travelers has taken additional 


space for its 59th street branch to pro- 


vide quarters for new agents. 


J. Mitchel Thorsen, of Tho; en & 
Thorsen, New York insurance agents and 
brokers and one of the cleveres; pub. 
licity men in America, made a | jig hit 
at the Insurance Advertising Coni rae 
this week. One of his best lines was 
“Insurance brokers are dealers in peace 
of mind.” He thought brokers 2:. not 
doing enough advertising; they have 
something very desirable and esse tial to 
sell and hide the fact except throw, ) per- 
sonal soliciation. “If you are ¢ 


n 
talk to people you should have iy 
form,” he commented, “and ad\ tising 
builds that platform.” He told of the 
series of ads he ran in “Printer’s Ink” 
where the copy was written by prom. 
inent ad copy writers and authors who 
signed their names. When the series 
was completed it was sent to 
schools and colleges having ad courses 
with the request that comment ie made 


upon the effectiveness of the copy. In 
that way he got much favorable public. 
ity for himself and for insuranc: 

Last week Mr. Thorsen wrote : policy 
for $1,500.00 on the life of a man who 
had read and been impressed i,y 
of his letters. 


some 


* * 


Robert E. Laley, who becomes man- 
ager of the California branch of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, has been with the Na- 
tional Bureau for some time. He had 
his early educational training in New 
York State, and graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1913 as a mechanical 
engineer. After leaving college he was 
employed for some months by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co, 
at Baltimore, Md. He entered the ser- 
vice of the National Bureau as an in- 
spector in May, 1914, and soon became 
manager of the Wisconsin yey 
Min- 


reau. He was transferred to the 
nesota branch bureau in 1916, where he 
continued as manager. until lebruary 


1, 1918,-when he resigned to enter the 
air service of the United States Army. 
On his return to the service of the Na- 
tional Bureau in 1919, he was _ tempo- 
rarily employed in the Engineering De- 
partment at the home office. In June, 
1919, he became manager of the Illinois 
Branch Bureau. 


New Postal Rates No Effect — 
On Advertising Distribution 
It was the opinion of A. H. Reddall, 
advertising manager of the Equitable 
Society that the new postal rates will 
have little effect on insurance advertis- 
ing circularizing. He told the ad men 
meeting at Briarcliff this week that the 
new rates, however, ought to mean a 
closer scrutiny -of mailing lists to make 
them 100 per cent as far as_ possible. 
Mr. Reddall’s report to the conference 
was a result of a careful investigation. 


HOLLAND GETS os, adie 








The visiting. men from the field, to- 
gether with the Home Office ex: cutives 
of the’ Independence Indemnity, pre- 


sented to President Charles H. Holland 
on Wednesday of this week, a painting 
by John Garth, an artist who jas re- 
cently attracted considerable at tention, 
and depicting an irgn worker, swinging 
a sledge hammer, a heavy inst -ument, 
Mr. Holland saw the picture in a San 
Francisco art exhibit. Retufning to San 
Francisco it had disappeared, the exhibit 
was closed and he noted the spicture 


the window of Gump’s store. Je had 
expressed so much admifation for t 
that representatives of the company de- 


cided to buy it with a view to p: -esenta- 


tion, and this. was done in the ame of 
Vice-President Johnston. After the pic- 
ture had been purchased Mr. ‘folland 


thought of- it again and wired that it 
be purchased in his name. The ‘xct that 
it was already owned by repres: statives 
of the company was kept from fim unt 
the surprise presentation this week 


ee ee 
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"FIRE INSURANCE || 





Big Companies Cut 
Their Commitments 


LINES GROWING SMALLER 


Smaiier Companies Not So Worried 
About Income—A Comment Upon 
Fire Insurance Conditions. 


NET 





One of the signs of the times is the 
reduction in the commitments of the 
larger companies with the result that 
smaller companies are not having so 
much difficulty in rolling up premium 
volume as they did. One of the smaller 
companies informed THe Eastern Un- 
DERWRITER this week that the larger com- 
panics are coming to it with requests to 
take part of some of their larger com- 
mitments. “This puts us in the position 
of picking and choosing,” he said. “We 
turn down what looks undesirable, no 
matter from what source it comes.” 

In a letter to THe Eastern UNper- 
writer relative to its editorial in last 
week’s issue discussing the manner in 
which the fife insurance business is 
drifting an underwriter of importance 
made these comments. 

“Generally speaking, rates are ade- 
quate—some readjusting—some equaliz- 
ing, is necessary, but no increase all 
along the line. They say undertakers 
bury the doctor’s mistakes—maybe the 
foolish underwriters want to hide theirs 
in a rate increase. 

“You may remember I once told: THe 
EastERN UNDERWRITER that the average 
rate of underwriting profit (which, by 
the way is nil) is a misnomer. It is and 
should be understood to be a figure 
showing the skill with which the various 
companies handled the offerings made. 
If it is an average at all it is the average 
of ability of those in charge. of under- 
writing. The answer to the situation is 
not more rate, it’s more ability. You 
may also know the greatest trouble of 
the fire insurance business today is 
mediocrity of management. Think that 
one over! 

“The best thing that could happen to 
the business would be for the commis- 
sioners to lay down a rule that the ex- 
pense of conducting the business should 
not exceed a certain figure;_all expenses 
to be paid out of the figure except such 
items as taxes which are not under con- 
trol of the companies; and each company 
should be free to spend the amount per- 


mitted for expense any way it damn 
pleased! 
“Companies with able executives 


would prosper. Companies without ’em 
—well, let the Old Boy take the hind- 
most.” 





R. C. Rice, Virginia Special 
of Phoenix, Is Married June 4 
R. Coleman Rice, Virginia special 
agent for the Phoenix of London, and 
iss Hattie Christie Wilton, of Harris- 
Onburg, Va., were married June 4. Mr. 
Rice’s best man was James C. Watson, 
treasurer of: the Virginia Fire and 
Marine, with. which company he was 
associated for seven ' years, holding a 
home office position. He is a brother- 
in-law of B. C. Lewis, Jr., secretary of 
the V. F. and M., Mr. Lewis having 
Married his sister. Mr. Rice is original- 
ly ‘rom Union;-S. C. His bride is a 
dauchter- of Joshua Wilton of -Harris- 
Onburg. Mr. and Mrs. Rice will be at 
home at 1824 Park “Avenue, Richmond, 
aiter June 22 





MISS M. H. PARSONS MARRIES 
Miss Mary Hopewell Parsons, former 
Stcretary to E. Wright Spencer, man- 
ager of the Virginia inspection and 
as bureau, more recently with the 
lorida rating bureau at Jacksonville, 


Ja, was married May 25 to John 


Thomas. Moore of that city. 


Firemen’s Secures 
The Superior Fire 


PURCHASES STOCK CONTROL 





Newark Company Adds Fifth Member 
To Its Group; Superior Officers 
Will Not Be Changed 
The -Firemen’s. of Newark, on behalf 
of closely allied ‘interests, made a pro- 
posal-on- June 4 to stockholders of the 


Superior Fire; of Pittsburgh, to pur- 


chase their stock. Through unanimous 
vote, this proposal was accepted by the 
board of directors of the Superior Fire 
at a meeting called-for the purpose of 
giving. it’ consideration, and held on 
June 4 ; 

The proposal stipulates that not less 
than 67% of the total shares of the 
Superior must be deposited on or before 
July 3, 1925, with the Allegheny Trust 
Company. of’ Pittsburgh, as trustee for 
the selling stockholders. All stock- 
holders have the right to accept the of- 
fer and already the deposit of more 
than the required number of shares is 
assured. In fact, so advantageous to 
the stockholders of the Superior is the 
offer, that it is evident that practically 
every one of its stockholders will take 
advantage of it. 

Through this means, the Firemen’s 
adds to its already strong and important 
group, and the Superior stockholders 
after receiving a handsome cash price 
for half of their stock, become stock- 
holders to the amount of the value of 
the remaining half in the Firemen’s. 

The Firemen’s was organized in 1855, 
and its last annual statement, January 
1, 1925, showed: 

Assets 


Capital Net Surplus 
$15,123,592 $3,000,000 $3,586,660 


This purchase indicates the modern 
tendency of aggressive. fire -insurance 
companies to group themselves under one 
able- and forceful management and thus 
serve the public through added security, 
increased facilities, and greater economy 
of operation. 

The strength and importance of the 
Firemen’s group is illustrated by the 
following abstract taken from the last 
annual statement (Jan. 1, 1925) of each: 
Company Organized Assets Capital Net 


Firemen’s 


1855 $15,123,592 $3,000,000 $3,586,660 


Girard 1853 5,474,032 1,000,000 1,260,934 
Mechanics 1854 4,175,491 600,000 1,000,363 
Natl.-Ben FklIn. 1866 5,252,813 1,000,000 501,428 
Superior. 1871 4,877,985 1,250,000 952,342 


The deal was negotiated by President 
Neal Bassett of the Firemen’s and 
President A. H...Trimble. of. the Su- 
perior. 

The success of the Girard, Mechanics 
and the National-Ben Franklin § since 
they joined the Firemen’s group and 
came under the same management is 
indicative of the success that should re- 
sult to the Superior through this move. 

The Superior will rapidly increase its 
field of operation until it is in all States 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 











Nattortl Piberty 
Insurance Company 


of America. 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1925 
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FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM - TORNADO - SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
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R. P. Barbour Heads 
the Northern Group 


APPOINTED GENERAL ATTORNEY 


New Position Created To Allow Him 
to Supervise Northern and London 
and Scottish 








R. P. Barbour, who has been assistant 
United States manager of the North 
British. & Mercantile, and who is now 
with Fred. S. James & Co. as a member 
of the firm, will next Monday become 
general attorney for the Northern of 
London and the London & Scottish for 
the entire United States. This position 
is a new one, created for Mr. Barbour 
by W. Aeneas Mackay, general mana- 
ger of the Northern, and is a splendid 
tribute to the fire underwriting and ex- 
ecutive ability of Mr. Barbour. Mr. 
Mackay is-nm this country now and says 
that the company’s chief executive 
office will be established in the com- 
pany’s building at 135 William’ Street. 

The Eastern department of the North- 
ern in New York under the management 
of A. G. Martin, and the Western de- 
partment in Chicago under H. D. Lewis, 
and the United States branch of the 
London & Scottish under H. N. Kelsey, 
will remain unchanged. In addition to 
their present positions Mr. Martin will 
become deputy attorney for the London 








of the Union and .will aggressively push 
for a largely increased business. The 
present officers will continue with the 
Superior in their respective capacities. 
These .officers are: President, Mr. 
Trimble; vice president and secretary, 
Edward Heer; assistant secretaries, H. J. 
A. Finley and T. Lee Trimble; treasurer, 
H. E. Becker. 

The Superior participates in the poli- 
cies of the: “Pittsburgh Underwriters,” 
issued jointly by four companies. In 
1921 the Superior secured control of 
the Western Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh. The management of the 
Superior is capable and the company 
enjoys a good reputation. 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
“t 


_ .: See eae 
PREMIUM RESERVE . . . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . . . 
- NET SURPLUS . .. 


. . . . - . . 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 
“9° -U. S—Statement' December 31, 1924 -— 


$6,691,491.37 
1,499,924 9? 
750,177.51 





Scottish and Mr. Kelsey for the North- 
ern. The closer affiliation of the two 
companies here will work to the ad- 
vantage of both by increasing their un- 
derwriting facilities and placing the 
management under a staff of excep- 
tionally capable managers. The North- 
ern quite some time ago purchased con- 
trol of the London & Scottish, and in 
keeping with the tendency to group 
companies under one head and manage- 
ment the present step has been taken. 

Twenty-four out of his twenty-seven 
years in the fire insurance business, Mr. 
Barbour has spent with the North 
British & Mercantile group. He has 
had fine experience in the office, in the 
suburban and New York State fields, 
as general agent for the Middle De- 
partment, as secretary and as assistant 
manager of the Western Department, 
Part of his work was financial, involv- 
ing the handling of investments. Alto- 
gether these years of experience in all 
the essential branches of the fire insur- 
ance games have given Mr. Barbour an 
all-around training of tremendous value. 

Mr. Martin has been over forty years 
with the Northern Assurance in addi- 
tion to two_ previous years with 
the Norwich Union. He began field 
work in 1893, developifg the company’s 
business in New York State and the 
Middle Department. He later became 
superintendent of agencies in charge of 
New York, New Jersey, and New Eng- 
land until January 1920, when he was 
appointed manager of the Eastern and 
Southern departments. He has done 
valuable work as an organization man 
and is regarded as a highly efficient and 
experienced underwriter. 

Mr. Kelsey is another who has had a 
long and broad experience. After 
starting as a local agent in Indianapolis 
he became a special agent for the Lon- 
don Assurance in several states in the 
West and later held the same position 
with the Norwich Union. In 1901 Mr. 
Kelsey was appointed assistant manager 
of the Western department of the Sun. 
For nine years he was manager of. that 
department and from 1913 to 1917 
United States manager of the Ham- 
burg-Bremen. For two years he served 
as liquidator of the United States branch 
after war had been declared. In 1919 
he became United States manager of 
the London & Scottish. ~His keen tn- 
derstanding of underwriting problems 
and his sound judgment will make him 
a most valuable member of the admin- 
istration of thé Northern group of com- 
panies. 





HEADS PACIFIC CONFERENCE 

Arnold Hodgkinson, manager of the 
National Automobile Club at San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed “manager of 
the Pacific Coast Automobile Underwri- 
ters’ Conference. He will retain his Na- 


- tional Automobile Club connection and 


have an assistant in each organization. 
He succeeds C. C. Wright, who resigned 
to go with the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia. 
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A. B. Roome Discusses 
Independence Fire 


HOW COMPANY MADE ITS START 





First Risk was New Packard Building, 
Philadelphia; Has Four Line Sheets; 


Advocates Contingent Commissions 





Some interesting facts about the start 
of the Independence Fire are given by 
Vice President A. B. Roome.in an in- 
terview with the new publication of the 
Independence Companies: “Human Re- 
lations.” Mr. Roome. said. in part: 

“The company has four Line Sheets: 
one for First Class Cities, covering New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago; one 
for Second Class Cities, covering cities 
slightly inferior as to fire department, 
water supply and fire record to the 
cities above mentioned; a Line Sheet 
for Third Class Cities, including large 
cities having fire record and or fire pro- 
tection inadequate to bring them into 
second class; and a Fourth Class City 
Line Sheet, covering towns of about 
five thousand inhabitants having rela- 
tively good fire department and hydrant 
protection. Unprotected villages will 
be avoided for the present.” — a 

“But,” persisted the interviewer, all 
this is of a general nature. I am in- 
terested in ‘seeing the wheels go ’round. 
Exactly how did you take your first 
steps?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “on December 
15, 1924, I came to Philadelphia and 
proceeded, with the aid of a stenog- 
rapher, to get up the necessary forms 
and supplies. One month later, copy for 
the one hundred and fifty or more 
policy forms, office blanks and other 


supplies necessary for conducting a full- . 


fledged fire insurance company, were 
completed and in the hands of printers. 
Our first agents (Stokes, Packard, 
Haughton -& Smith, of Philadelphia, 
were. appointed on January 14th, and 


City, Jersey City, Newark, Baltimore, 
Binghamton, Hartford, Lynn, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Oshkosh. and. numerous smaller towns. 
And now we have established a most 
promising agency for the State of Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco; and of course. those staunch 
friends of the Independence in Los An- 
geles. The Behrendt-Levy Company, 
will represent the fire company in that 
city. Agents in the smaller towns in 
Pennsylvania have also been quick to 
show their loyalty to a Pennsylvania 
Institution. At once the agents began 
to turn in business. Our first coverage 
was on the splendid new-Packard Build- 
ing in Philadelphia, and, within a few 
weeks, over five million dollars gross 
liability had been bound by our agents, 
You can see why we have no fears 
about premium income.” 


W. H. Evart’s Appointment 

“But how did you create your home 
office— machinery ?” 

“Simultaneously with the making of 
appointments, we began to organize our 
facilities, to handle the expected busi- 
ness. On February 1, Walter H. Evart 
came in as underwriting assisting. Mr. 
Evart was Pennsylvania state agent for 
the London Assurance Corporation for 
eleven years and has had seventeen 
years of insurance experience in this 
and other companies, including field and 
local agency work. As rapidly as re- 
quired, we are adding to our force. All 
underwriting details of the fire company 
are being handled independently, but 
accounting and other office routine are 
attended to by the joint staffs of the 
two Independent Companies which 
helps to keep down operation costs. 
When appointments are made in differ- 
ent localities, we purchase ‘the corres- 
ponding maps, and this important equip- 
ment is now growing rapidly. As soon 
as the organization of the office force 
and its facilities began it was necessary 
to define our underwriting policy and 
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office routine. These were worked out 
in detail in order to secure consistency 
in underwriting and that all concerned 
might clearly understand exactly what 
was expected of them.” 


“A short time ago you referred to 
re-insurance. Do you wish to make 
any further statement on the subject?” 


“Indeed, yes; for: probably the most 
important single detail connected with 
the organization of a fire company is 
the securing of a satisfactory reinsur- 
ance treaty. The company has been 
especially fortunate in making a con- 
tract with a domestic company of large 
resources permitting it to write gross 
lines running from two to five times 
its net lines (depending upon the net 
line carried) and can accept gross lines 
freely in the higher commission cities 
without suffering a loss in commissions 
through reinsurance. The company, 
therefore, does not reduce its. commis- 
sion to agents on business reinsured as 
is the case with some companies.” 


Contingent Commissions 


“What is the attitude of the manage- 
ment toward contingent commission 
contracts?” 

“We believe that it is to the best in- 
terests of sound underwriting for agents 
to share in the profits resulting from 
the work of their agencies. This 
places the emphasis where it should be 








placed; on care in the selection of risks, 
When the agent becomes a partn 


: er in 
the profits of the business, he has an 
incentive for exercising care. \\ here 


existing rates of compensation wil! per- 
mit it we strongly favor remuneration 
on a profit sharing basis, which a; peals 
to the agent who is a real under writer 
and has a consistently good recor: and 
has confidence in his ability to select 
desirable business. Mere commission 
hunters are not working for the best 
interests of the business or of the pub- 
lic at large.” 





THANKS FOR THE AD, ED! 


Edward A, Collins, as president of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference sent 
out under mimeographed form to mem- 
bers of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference his breezy comments to Tur 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER relative {o its 
“factions in the Conference” story, pub- 
lished in THe Eastern UNverwriter of 
May 22. 

THE Eastern UNDERWRITER thanks him 
for giving its news columns this free 
publicity. But turn about is fair play 
as THE EAsTerN UNDERWRITER has given 
Mr. Collins and his publicity material 
more free space than anybody in the 


business has gotten from this paper in 
a similar time. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and. Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Newark, i. J. 
Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus. ... 3,586,660.11 
Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus . 
-. $6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organised 1853 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and ; 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 


Assets ........ .$5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 


My 











tt, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A, Snyder, 


A. H. Hassinger, 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


all other liabilities 2,575,127.95 


Aseets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 











H. M, Schmitt, 
Neal Basse’ 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organised 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 


Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


$1,501,427.56 
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How to Use News 
For Advertising 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES THERE 





w. S. Crawford, of Journal of Com- 
merce, Tells Ad Men What Con- 


stitutes Good Pulling Copy 





This address on the use of the news in 
advertising was given by W. S. Crawford 
this «week before the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, meeting at Briarcliff 


Lodve, N. Y. As editor of the daily in- 
surance page of the “Journal of Com- 
merce” Mr. Crawford has had excellent 
oppurtunities to watch the use of enter- 


prise 
sura 


by advertising departments of in- 
ce compames. 


Until human nature changes and it be- 
comes a joy to pay taxes’ and insurance 
premiums insurance will be sold, not 
bougiit voluntarily. As long as insurance 


has to be sold one of the big problems in 
conducting insurance companies success- 
fully will be the securing of enough good 
salesmen, and companies will continue 
to employ a large personnel in getting 
agents, weeding out bad ones and improv- 
ing those who appear to have in them 
material which can be developed. - 

Included among others engaged in this 
work is the advertising manager, em- 
ployed usually with a view -to relieving 
an executive officer of a class of duties 
for which he often is none too well fitted 
by taste or training, to bring to the com- 
pany a knowledge of the technique of 
advertising and, by concentrating on tite 
‘problems of one department of the com- 
pany’s activities, to secure the largest re- 
sults for a certain expenditure. 

Subject to some exceptions, the adver- 
tising. manager deals chiefly with the 
agents of his own company and with pros- 
pective agents, most of whom already are 
engaged in the same or some other branch 
of the insurance business. To the agents 
of his own company he sends folders, 
pamphlets, booklets, housé organs and 
various classes of advertising literature 
with a view to informing them on what 
classes the company writes, educating them 
in the insurance business, stimulating their 
ambition, pointing out new opportunities, 
all in an effort to strengthen the ties which 
bid them to his’ company and to get for 
his company a more favored place in 
their agencies with the result of securing 
for it the largest possible share of the 
most desirable business the agents con- 
trol. I shall pass over these very im- 
portant activities’ and confine my attention 
to advertising in periodicals circulating 
among .insurance. men. 

Advertising to Build Prestige 

In the conduct of this advertising the 
man who directs 
mind the one big objective, namely: to 
make insurance men regard his company 
as a good one with which: to do business. 
He is endeavoring to. encourage the 
agents of his own company by creating 
about them a favorable environment, for 
it is easier’ for them™ to do business for 
a company which is well known than ior 
one Rees they have to introduce or 
vouch for. Companies’ of high” reputation 
Be an* agency standing and create con- 
fidence in. it. This is a business asset to 
the agent. Hence the advertising manager, 

cxtending and enhancing the repvta- 
f his company, is adding something 
the prestige of every agent whw rep- 
‘its it and binding him more strongly 
to 1. The better. he doés*his work, the 

: striking is the contrast ‘between. -his 
company and those in the agent's “office 
whose advertising is as inspiring as a last 
month’s * newspaper and those which do 
not believe: in advertising and hence give 
the agent no aid in this way. 

‘ucouragement. of present agents of a 
company, however, is only one aim of 
advertising.» Another is to get. more 
agents. Very few companies are » well 
represented in every locality. -They want 
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agents where they have’ none and good 
ones where they have poor ones. They 
are constantly obliged to change agencies 
by reason of deaths, resignations, con- 
solidations and other events, and it is part 
of the duty of the advertising manager to 
do all in his power to get connections for 
them and to get good new ones when they 
lose old ones. 

As these agents and prospective agen‘s 
whom he is seeking to influence by ad- 
vertising are hard-headed individuals who 
are in the insurance business, or are seek- 
ing to enter it, to make money and not for 
sentimental reasons, the -advertising - man- 
ager must appreciate the fact that he can- 
not make an effective appeal to them 
merely by the use of- glittering’ gener- 
alities, overworked expressions on the sub- 
ject of “service,” pretty pictures or hand- 
some typography. He must tell them 
something which, without much exercise 
of the imagination, they can see is of 
value to them. 


Must Be Good Reading Matter 


By no means would I undervalue art, 
typography and white space in, attracting 
the eye, good slogans in fixing a thought 
in the mind, a date which indicates that 
a company has the stability to survive the 
perils. to which insurance companies aie 
exposed or figures showing its financial 
strength. But there must be something 
more than these in a company’s advertis- 
ing if it is to attract and hold the at- 
tention of busy mén who. scarcely find 
time to read even the- news. 

To be of service advertising must first 
attract the eye and then tell something 
which makes a favorable impression upon 
the mind of the reader. If the eye be at- 
tracted but the text be flat and--unprofit- 
able, there is danger that. an unfavorable 
reaction will be created, and, if this shouic 
occur several times, the steady reader of 
the periodical may pass that company’s 
advertising by unread. 

To create -a continuing favorable re- 
action so that the reader will. look for 
a particular company’s advertising,-as he 
does for a favorite cartoon in a daily 
newspaper, is an ideal towards which th: 
advertising manager strives. Keeping in 
mind that he is seeking to create this re- 
action in wideawake, ambitious insurance 
men, is there any subject matter more 
likely to prove effective than opportuni- 
ties for making money - which they had 
not thought of? 

Opportunities’ of a general character 
will not suffice. They lie.all around the 
man of industry, determimation and the 
cther basic virtues stressed, by philosophers 
of the Success school, Mention of mere 





seasonal opportunities are not likely to 
create great enthusiasm in the mind of 
the man who remembers that people take 
their- cars--out when the weather gets 
warm and that sprinkler pipes freeze in 
the winter. 


Where Imagination Counts 


There are, however, more .specilic _op- 
portunities growing out of current events 
and conditions which frequently are 
recognized only- by persons possessed of 
some imagination. They are found in the 
news and many of them arisé and pass 
as quickly as does the news itself. 

From the standpoint of the insurance 
advertising man probably the best class oi 
these opportunities. are those which his own 
Sompany ~ creates, -tha announcement of 
which is read by agents and brokers as 
the livest news in the paper. Such were 
the announcemerts recently published by 
several stock companies that they are 


pre- 
pared to write“ jewelers’ block” policies, 
utherto obtainable ouly at Lloyd's, Lon- 


don. However, no company does a note- 
worthy new thing every day or week 
or month, and the advertising manager 
must go elsewhere in search of oppor- 
tunities to point out to business producers. 

Every little while newspapers publish 
stories about events which shock or great- 
iy interest the public. Among these are 


explosions, storms, fires, earthquakes, 
shipwrecks, riots, epidemics, bankruptcies, 
cobberies, defalcations and cthers involv- 


jag great loss of life or property, the finan- 
cial effects of which were mitigated, or 
might have been mitigated, through in- 
surance. The company which gets its ad- 
vertising out first after such an event is 
iike the newspaper which issues an extra 
most quickly after~a catastrophe ;; it siiows 
enterprise. When the tremor in the Eastern 
States and Canada occurred some months 
ago and was chronicled in the Sunday 
papers, the North Pritish & Mercantile In- 
surance Company and the Central Fire 
Agency of New York got their earth- 
quake insurance advertising before the 
public and the agents and brokers Monday 
morning. 


Use of the Fire Record 


A class_of news which does ‘not excite 
the public often has in it suggestions for 
effective insurance advertising because it 
points out opportunities which the average 
agent er. broker has. overlooked. or fur- 
nishes him ‘the arguments on which to 
sell more. insurance. The character. of 
news of this class can- be shown by ex- 
ample better than by definition. 

For over -forty years The Journal of 
Commerce has published a daily record 
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of fires. It remained for the Glens Falls 
to facsimile about a column of this record, 
underscoring “partially insured,’ “no in- 
surance” and the like and publish it in full 
page advertisements in leading insurance 
papers, calling attention to the serious loss 
to property owners due to underinsurance 
and to the opportunities that fact offered 
to agents. 

Recently insurance papers have pub- 
lished figures showing a drop of over 
$20,000,000 in fire premiums in 1924 as 
compared with 1923, this being due large- 
ly to a decreasing average rate. What an 
argument for more effort to sell automo- 
bila insurance or other side-lines, or 
casualty insurance, bonds or life insurance 
before agents’ incomes from fire insurance 
are seriously reduced. 

The newspapers have told of recent 
surveys of insurance on public property at 
several points, disclosing under-insurance 
and resulting in the writing of additional 
coverage. What a hint to live agents 
elsewhere to get such surveys started in 
their localities. 

There has been published the result of 
an agricultural survey in Southern Illinois 
following the tornado of March 18, which 
showed that farmers susiained a property 
loss of $2,000,000, of which only $650,000 


was covered by insurance and this in the 


State which ranks first in volume of 
tornado insurance carried. 
Use of Business News 
Business|’ and economic news, which 


much of the public does not read or under- 
stand, often points out insurance oppor- 
tunities when properly interpreted. Heavy 
advance Loolings by transatiantic steam- 
ship lines suggests tourist floater and per- 
sonal accident insurance. A large’ volume 
of building permits is a sign of coming 
activity in construction work, with com- 
pensation, liability, builder’s risk, fire and 
tornado insurance. Heavy buying in the 


wholesale markets of dry goods, cloth- 
ing or other commodities. indicates in- 
creased retail stocks of these classes. 


Issue of bénds for improvements by public 
corporations or railroads points to activity 
in contracting lines, with surety bonds and 
casualty insurance. When labor troubles 
are brewing only a few insurance men, 
especially in the smaller towns in the af- 
fected region, think of riot and civil com- 


motion insurance before the trouble actu- 


ally begins and the insyrance rates go up. 
Carloadings, steel orders, crop prospects, 
manufacturing activity all have a relation 
to insurance. One, who can interpret that 
relation accurately and point it out prompt- 
ty will have readers for his tips. 

Give the public that which interests it 
and it will read it whether it be “The 
Days of Real Sport,” a popular “colyum,” 
the bargains the department stores offer 
or, to the man who is looking for a job, 
“Help Wanted.” Point out to wideawake 
men in’ a highly competitive business op- 
portunities to make money and they will 
read them as the speculator reads the stock 
market report. 

Get real live agents to read regularly 
and with interest the advertising of any 
company and it will get results. Its own 
agents will be stimulated and others will 
be attracted to it, and its own agents, 
knowing that others are being attracted, 
will treat it with the more consideration 
that they may not lose it. 

Advertising is set in larger type than 
news, is better displayed and often is 
handsomely illustrated. If with these ad- 
vantages it fails to get attention and to 
make an impression. is it not because it 
is wanting in the news element? We of 
this day are not so different from the 
men of Athens in the time of St. Paul, 
of whom it was written: “For all the 
Athenians and strangers which .were there 
spent their time in. nothing else, but either 
to tell, or to hear sqme new.thing.” 





H. M. WITT WITH ALLIANCE 

Hugh “M. Witt has. been appointed 
special agent of the Alliance of Virginia 
and will make his headquarters. i in Rich- 
mond. 


i,” 


bm J 


The Ohio Hardware Mutual was ad- 
mitted to Virginia this week with G. A. 
Randolph in charge. 
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Customer courtesy, truthful advertising and sincere 






Building Agency Good Will 


Good will is just a pleasant way people have. of letting 
you know that they have confidence in your agency. To 
build good will is to build good business. | 


service are all means to this end. 


~ Another very important consideration in building good 
will is the representation in your agency of strong com- 
panies whose services and settlements are prompt, fair 


and courteous. 


Your client’s insurance policy is his visible identifica- 
tion of protection and upon its equitable fulfillment in the 
event of loss rests much of your agency’s good will. 


A policy in The Home of New York provides the pro- 


tection of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 


Che HO 


ORGANIZED 1853 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY 














NEW YORK 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
CASH CAPITAL . $18,000,000 
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America Fore Forms 
New Fire Company 

CALLED THE FIRST AMERICAN 

Trademark Is a eR Capital Will 


Be $1,000,000 and Surplus 
A Like Amount 





The America Fore group of com- 
panies, one of the. most powerful fire 
insurance combinations in this country, 
consisting of the American Eagle, Con- 
tiental Fidelity-Phenix and Farmers, is 





FiaST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


creating a new member. This is. the 
First American Fire Insurance Company 
of New York, which is now being or- 
ganized with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $1,000,000, according to 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the America Fore companies. The 
officers of the new company are to be 
the same as those of the other four 
companies. 

No announcement as to the plans for 


’ of Indians. 


the new company was given out but the 


mere fact ‘that it is an America Fore 
company and one with a capital and 
surplus of two million dollars guaran- 
tees that it will be actively pushed. 

A particularly appropriate name and 
trademark has been made. The trade- 
mark device’ is an Indian, the “First 
American” in full war regalia standing 
“On Guard” in a position similar to that 
of the well known Continental soldier. 
The trademark is the work of Reming- 
ton Schuyler, a nationally known painter 
From all the Indian tribes 
a Mohawk has been chosen to symbo- 


_lize the protection afforded by a policy 


in the First American. The Mohawks 
(New York State Indians), were one of 
the Five Nations or Iroquois. The names 
of the five nations are familiar ones, 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayu- 
gas and Senecas. The Five Nations 
guarded the colonies from the French 
in Canada and were possibly the de- 
termining factor in retaining the iden- 
tity of the New England and New York 
settlements. 

It is anticipated that other announce- 
ments will be forthcoming as soon as the 
Fifst American charter has been defin- 
itely granted and its organization com- 
plete. 





CANADIAN SITUATION UP 

A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the United States Fire Companies 
Conference was held Wednesday in New 
York at which time the Canadian situa- 
tion was discussed. Certain proposals 
from British companies received through 
the Fire Offices Committee of London 
for dealing with Canadian problems were 
considered. 





FIRST AUTO POLICY 
The Boston claims credit for having 
written the first automobile policy to be 
issued in this country, that policy being 
written twenty-three years -ago for 
$1,000 on a one cylinder French Pattern, 
covering the fire risk only. 


Important Changes 
in New York Dept. 


DEUTSCHBERGER RATING HEAD 


Succeeds C. G. Smith Who Has Gone 
With State Fund; A. N. Butler 


Becomes Fire Company Examiner 





Two important changes were 
made last week by Superintendent 
James A. Beha of the New York State 
Insurance Department when he made 
Samuel Deutschberger, chief examiner 
of fire companies, head of the rating 
division of the department, and Albert 
N. Butler, assistant chief examiner of 
fire companies, “head of that depart- 
ment to succeed Mr. Deutschberger. 
The latter as head of the rating divi- 
sion fills the position formerly held by 
Charles G. Smith, who resigned to be- 
come manager of the State Insurance 
Fund. 

Mr. Deutschberger has been with the 
State Insurance Department since 1908 
and is well known to almost all the fire 
insurance company executives. He 
started in the fire department as an ex- 
aminer and took charge of the rating 
bureau in its early stages before the 
law was amended giving the depart- 
ment such complete supervision over all 
classes of insurance rates. In 1920 he 
returned to the fire department as chief 
examiner, succeeding Daniel F. Gordon. 
Mr. Deutschberger’s experience in the 
department has extended to practically 
all classes of business so that he is par- 
ticularly well qualified to handle the 
many complicatéd questions which are 
likely to arise under the supervision of 
insurance rates. 

Mr. Butler joined the Insurance De- 
partment as asstenographer in May, 
1914, and immediately showed a keen 
grasp of basic insurance principles 


which led to his rapid promotion. He 
was appointed an assistant examiner in 
April, 1915, and an-examiner in July, 
1919. During the past few years he 
has been Mr. Deutschberger’s chief 
lieutenant and during his service with 
the department has made many impor- 
tant examinations. His promotion to 
head of the fire and marine division is 
well merited and met with cordial ap- 
proval of the entire New York staff of 
the department. 





NEWCOMERS AMONG THE AD MEN 





H. V. Carlier, National Liberty, and 
N. A. White, Provident Mutual. 
Getting Insurance Atmosphere 





Among the new faces seeen at the Ad- 
vertising Conference this week at Briar- 
cliff Lodge were H. V. Carlier, adver- 
tising manager of the National Liberty, 
and Nelson A. White, who handles pub- 
licity for the Provident Mutual Life. 
Both are newly appointed to their po- 
sitions. 

H. V. Carlier has a broad advertising 
background in a number of varied in- 
dustries, including H. W. Johns Man- 
ville Company and the American Schaef- 
fer Budenberth Corporation, manufac- 
turers of mechanical instruments. At one 
time he was conducting an agency of 
his own. 

Nelson A. White, graduate of Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania, is working 
under the supervision of Franklin C. 
Morss superintendent. of agencies for the 
Provident Mutual. He has been with the 
company for the past six months. 


JERSEY CITY SOLICITING 

The Lancashire Agency, Ltd., 1 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, representing 
a Canadian insurance company, Lloyds, 
etc., printed an ad in last week’s issue 
of “The New Yorker” advertising auto- 
mobile insurance at a reduction of 15 
per cent. and 20 per cent. New Yorkers 
are being solicited. 
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55 John Street, 


A. G. MARTIN, Manager. 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


THE NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED OF LONDON 





Assets, $9,023,213.63. 


ry 


Sarplus in U. S., 


“EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND 
LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


New York 


J. V. LANE; Ass’t Mgr. 


th. 


ORTGAGES on Real Estate are considered one of the safest investments and are 
’ always protected by a Fire Policy; but, if the destruction of the buildings by Wind- 
storm reduces the value of the security to below the amount of the mortgage, the 
investor may lose a considerable part of his principal. Mortgages should be safeguarded 
by Windstorm as well as Fire Insurance; and in a responsible Company. 


Insurance Policies. are the underlying bonds that protect all investment. 


Liabilities, $6,569,052.26. 
$2,454, 161.37 


AGENCY DEPARTMENTS 
Northern Assurance Building, 
135 William Street, New York 


Cc: W. COOPER, Ass’t Mgr. 


J. D. ERSKINE, Gen’l Agent: 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., ine, Marine Underwriters, U. S. A., 15 William Street, New York 
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Independence Square 


HE nation was born on In- 

dependence Square. The 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution came into be- 
ing on its sacred. soil.. Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams 
and their associates here con- 
ferred, debated and reached 
epoch-making decisions. Liberty 
Bell pealed above it on hundreds 
of occasions and now is enshrined 
within its famous Hall. Truly, it 
is The Historical Center of the 
United States. 
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Independence Companies 


LL insurance records for first 
and second years’ growth 
were broken bythe Independence 
Indemnity Company, and even .. 
this rate has been greatly in- 
creased in the first five months of 
1925. Itsnewly acquired “‘running 
mate,” the Independence Fire In- 
surance Company has, since Jan- 
uary, 1925, made a remarkable 
showing. Together, The Indepen- 
dence Companies now provide 
Casualty, Surety, Fire, and the 
related forms of coverage, and 
some of the best-known agencies 
in the United States are now 
selling “Independence Complete 
Protection.” 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Fire Insurance 
t their Agents, Brokers atid Policyholders 
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Mutual Made to Pay 
Steck Company Tax 


IT ISSUED STANDARD FORMS 
U. S. Revenue Department Holds That 
Mutuals Issuing Limited Liability 
Forms are Not Exempt 
A fire insurance company organized as 
a mutual which in addition to a mutual 
policy issues one designated as a stand- 
ard policy on a basis. of limited liability 
for the assured and a waiver of his right 
to participate in profits is not entitled to 
exemption from taxes on the issuance of 
policies under Section 503 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 according to a recent United 

States internal revenue decision. 

The company was organized as a mu- 
tual company under a special act of the 
general assembly of its. State. It was 
empowered thereby to insure against Joss 
by fire, storm, or hurricane. - Its business 
was delegated to a board of managers to 
be elected annually. Its members ‘consist 
of those who hold policies of insurance 
issued by the company. It issued two 
kinds of. policies. One is designated as 
a “mutual policy,” under the terms of 
which the policyholders are liable for as- 
sessments on all losses sustained by the 
company and are entitled to net profits 
according to their interests. The other 
policy is designated.as a “standard policy.” 
This policy requires the payment of the 
premium in advance and-contains a waiver 
by the insured of his right to’ participate 
in profits in consideration of a stipulated 
limitation of his liability for losses. 

Section 503 of the revenue Act of 1918 
imposed a tax. on the issuance of insur- 
ance policies but provided that policies is- 
sued by any company enumerated in 
section 231 of the Act should be exempt 
from the tax. This company claims ex- 
emption under: subdivision (10) of that 
section, which. reads as follows: 

“Farmers’ or other -mutual hail, cyclone, 


or fire insurance companies, mutual ditch. 
or irrigation companies, mutual or cooper- 
ative telephone companies, or like organi- 
zations of a purely local character, the 
income of which consists solely of assess- 
ments, dues, and fees collected from mem- 
bers for the sole purpose of meeting ex- 
penses ;” 

Under the exempting provisions of the 
law quoted only mutual companies . are 
relieved from payment of the tax. A 
mutual company is one in which the mem- 
bers are both the insurers and the in- 
sured. The premiums paid by them: con- 
stitute the fund which is liable for the 
Icsses and expenses: They share in the 
profits in proportion to their interest 
and control and regulate the affairs of 
the company. It is of the essence of 
mutual insurance that the excess in the 
premium over the actual cost as later 
ascertained shall be returned to the 
policyholder. 

The mutual policyholders of the instant 
company enjoy all the advantages of mu- 
tuality, with equal liability for losses and 
equal share in profits. But the standard 
policyholders have limited liability as to 
losses and do not participate in the profits 
of the company. These features destroy 
the mutuality of the company and defeat 
its exemption as a mutual company: 

It is therefore the opinion of the JIn- 
ternal Revenue office that this: company 
is not entitled to exemption from the tax 
on the issuance of insurance policies. 





MAJOR PETERS DIES 
Major Thomas Peters, eighty-four 
years of age, and first secretary of the 
Southeastern Taritf Association, died 
last week at Atlanta, Ga. He had been 
connected. with the insurance business 
for more than sixty years. 





W. D. GRIER IN WEST 
William D. Grier, general agent of the 
North British & Mercantile, in charge 
of the improved risk department, left 
for a trip to the West Monday night. 


MISS C. L. McCLOSKEY DIES 


Secretary of Walter H. Bennett of Na- 
tional Ass’n.; Was With Organ- 


ization Nearly 10 Years 


Miss Charlotte L. McCloskey, secre- 
tary to Walter H. Bennett, of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
died Sunday, June 7, of pneumonia and 
pleurisy at the Knickerbocker Hospital, 
New York City. She had been taken 
ill several weeks ago with pneumonia, 
and while her condition had been critical 
right along her recovery had been ex- 
pected. However, complications set in 
late last week and this, with the exces- 
sive heat, were more than her weakened 
vitality could resist. 

From the point of view of service Miss 
McCloskey was the oldest member of 
the National Association staff at the 
New York headquarters. She joined the 
organization in 1917 when the offices 
were moved here from Boston, and dur- 
ing her years of service was secretary 
to Henry H. Putnam, now with the John 
Hancock Life; Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
advertising manager of the North British 


& Mercantile, and for the last five years. , 
with Mr. Bennett, while these men held: 
the position of secreary-treasurer of the» 
She was about 


National Association. 
thirty-five years of age. 

Miss McCloskey was one of the most 
valuable members of the National As- 
sociation organization, and her passing 
is a shock ta her many friends and a 
great loss to the association. Mr. Ben- 
nett says he has never seen her superior 
in efficiency and loyalty and few that 
could equal her. Among her friends are 
the presidents and executive committee 
members of the National Association for 
the last decade. 

A sister, Mrs. Mildred Slater, of Santa 
Barbara, Cal. is Miss McCloskey’s only 
surviving relative. In accordance with 
the latter’s wishes the remains were cre- 
mated Wednesday at Fresh Pond, N. Y. 


=—=—_—=> 
FIRE LOSS RECORDs 





Only One Serious Conflagrstion Last 
Year, Yet Total for 1924 Wa: L. 
Ever; Per Capita Los<cs 

in its report at the annual ; 


argest 


-eting re. 
cently of the National Board o! Fire Un 
derwriters the committe on st::istics and 
origin of fires says: 

“For the third consecutive y:.r the an- 
nual fire loss has exceeded a half billion 
dollars, the estimate of our A: larial By. 
redu for 1924 being $548,810.39. Whey 
it is realized that during this three-year 
period only one conflagration of serious 
proportions occurred, this treme idoys total 
is astounding, notwithstanding ;¢ increase 


in the burnable values. 

“The usual tabulations of fires and fire 
losses of cities of 20,000 population and 
upward are appended to this report and 
represent a record which is worthy of 
thoughtful study. The data furnished by 
the chiefs of fire departments 7 


Js becoming 
more complete eash year and indicates the 
increased interest which these « fiicials are 
displaying in the elimination of the fire 


waste. 
Eastern cities in which loss exceeded $5 
per capita: 
1924 


Kearny, N. J....$41.40° Lynchburg, Va... .$7.92 
White Plains, N.Y.21.61 rovidence, R.L. 7.60 


Logansport, Ind. 15.54 Fort Wayne, Ind. 7.58 
Marion, Ind.......15.21 Wheeling, W.Va. 79 
Lynn, Mass.......11.71 Cambridge, Mass. 7.15 


Williamsport, Pa..11.14 Niagara Falls,N-Y, 6,66 


Kokomo, Ind..... 11.20 Macon, Ga..... 6.54 
Springfield, Ill..... 10.78 Lawrence, Mass... 6.52 
Wilmington, N.C..10.74 Charlotte. N.C...” 644 
Parkersb’rg, W.Va.10.42 Chelsea, Mass..... 6.24 
Huntington, W.Va. 9.91 Beverly, Mass.... 6.23 
Evansville, Ind... 9.88 Boston, Mass..... 619 
Oit ity, Pas ss 9.86 Troy, N. Y......... } 


New Bedford,Mass. 9.72 f 
Gloversville, N.Y.. 9.04 New Haven, Conn.$.43 


Jamestown, N.Y.. 8.81 Dunkirk, N.Y.... $37 
Lowell, Mass Bosh aoe 8.66 Jersey City, NJ, Se 
Garfield, N.J...... 8.60 Gloucester, Mass.. 5,07 


Peabody, Mass.... 8.56 
Atlantic City, N.J. 8.13 
Asheville, N.C.... 8.09 


Haverhill, Mass... 5.03 
Buffalo, N. Y..:... 5.04 
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“We stand upon the merit of our years’”’ 


TESTED--SEASONED--STRENGTHENED 


THROUGH , 


SEVENTY TWO YEARS 
OF LOYALTY TO AGENTS 


iow 


B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., President 





7 D. E. MONROE, Vice President 
HAROLD M. HESS, Secretary ; 


R. W. SMITH, HENRY I. RIEMAN, CONRAD ROEDER, Assistant Secretaries . 
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Institutional Ad 
Report Next Week 
yNY FAVOR PLAN, SAYS BURNS 


But Mary!and Casualty’s President Says 
Individual Company Ads Should Be 
Tied Up With Agents 


President F. Highlands Burns, of the 
Maryland Casualty Company and chair- 


nan of 2 committee of casualty com- 
panies whic +h for the past five months has 
been cons dering a proposition to correl- 
ate instit! tional advertising with insur- 
ance colur:ns in daily papers (both com- 
panies an agents to share in the adver- 
tising expense), told the Insurance Ad- 
yertising Conference at Briarcliff this 
week that the final report of the com- 
mittee will be made next week. There 


are similar propositions before the pub- 
fic relations committee of the fire com- 
panies. 

Mr. Burns would not forecast the re- 
port of th committee but said he could 
tell the ac ertising men that many com- 


panies are in favor of a general adver- 
tising campaign of the stock companies 
jointly, adiressed to the public, with the 
idea of in pressing the public with the 
extent of the business and what the com- 
panies aré trying to do. 

‘The development of better relations 


with the great unorganized public is 
largely a question of familiarizing people 
in general with the fundamentally help- 
fil mission of insurance and of mak- 
ing them understand that the business 
is conducted on the principles of. equit- 
able rates, prompt and fair adjustments 
and a real spirit of personal considera- 
tion. With such a true concept of the 
nature of the insurance business, the 
public will be able to. appraise at’ their 
true value the motives which lie back 
of misleading and antagonistic. state- 
ments,” he said. “One of the greatest 
needs of the casualty badinans today is 
the sympathetic interest of thé public 
asa whole. There are several means of 
securing this, among them being adver- 
tising in a general way with the general 
public.” 

In discussing the general subject of 
advertising and its growth, which he said 
he had watched with considerable’ inter- 
est and had specially noted the fact that 
twenty-nine casualty companies are 
members of the Insurance. Adevertis- 
ing Conference, Mr. Burns made a plea 
that all insurance advertising by indivd- 


ual companies was ineffective unless _if. 


it be linked up with salesmanship. 

“While advertising without question 
stimulates sales, insurance advertising 
without personal solicitation is a waste 
of money ; and you gentlemen should not 
become so wrapped up in the printed 
word in advertising as to overlook the 
fact that to make your advertising ef- 
fective you must urge the agent to éveu 
gteater efforts in personal solicitation. If 
any of you can devise an advertisement 


which, lying on a man’s desk, will sell-- 


a policy in competition with an insurance 
solicitor on the ground, full of arguments 
—some fair, some unfair, then your for- 
tune is made,” he said. 

“It is necessary for the agents to real- 
ize that no matter how extensive a cam- 
paign the company may undertake it is 
essential {or them to do their part locallv. 


_president, 
Independence convention that the agents ° 


And this should be one of the most 
important duties of you gentlemen 
to be able to put it to the agent in such 
a way that he will see the ruth of this 
and respond. The sending out of circu- 
lars by companies in their regular mail 
has- been practiced successfully but 
nothing takes the place of personal solic- 
itation.” 
His Tribute To Lott 

In discussing insurance newspaper ad- 
vertising, Mr. Burns said in part: 

“I may be mistaken—there are no 
doubt those who will not agree with 
me—but my own idea as to how you can 
best serve your company in the general 
advertising you do for them is by sub- 
ordinating the company and_ speaking 
generally advertise the line of insurance 
in which you are engaged. In advertis- 
ing in the insurance press you rightfully 
advertise the company because you are 
appealing to those in the insurance busi- 
ness. Even in these papers most effec- 
tive advertising has been done by Mr. 
Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty Company, his advertising hav- 
ing sofar as the printed word is con- 
cerned sub-ordinated his company, and 
he has spent his company’s money for 
casualty insurance as a whole. Empha- 
size the company in your cireulars des- 
cribing the various lines written by your 
company in those having to do with the 
coverage given by your policies, in gen- 
eral, whenever you are making a direct 
appeal to the individual; but when you 
are making your appeal to the general 
public then make your appeal along gen- 
eral lines, such as fire and accident pre- 
vention, conserving health, etc. The re- 
sults would be that the general pub- 
lic would know you, not as an in- 
stitution with millions of dollars and, 
herefore, subject to the attack of every 
radical, but as a real benefactor, show- 
ing a sincere interestin the-welfare of 
everybody—not only” your’ own policy- 
holders, and the attitude of the public 
toward the companies would be one which 
would redound to the benefit not only 
of the companies, but of the business as 
a whole.” 


BUREAU AFFILIATION 








Looks As Though Independence Fire 
Will Drift Into That Camp 
In the West 
At the present time the Independence 
Fire is neither Western Union nor 
Western Insurance Bureau in its affilia- 
tions: Asked the direct question as to 
which it will join, A. B. Roome,. vice- 
told agents this week at the 


are to decide. He added that about -90 
per cent of the agents appointed in. the 
West are representing bureau com- 
panies. 





MEXICAN TO SPEAK 
An invitation to attend the National 


~ Convention of Insurance Commissioners 


‘at San Antonio on September 14th, has 
been sent to the Mexican Secretary of 
Insurance, who has also been asked to 
read a paper on “Finance and Insurance 
in the Republic of Mexico.” Another 
prominent personage invited is R. Lay- 
ton Foster of Toronto, Canada, Super- 
intendent of Insurance in the province, 
and to read a paper on “Uniform Law 
of Canada and Uniformity of Insurance 
Legislation in Canada.” ‘ 








‘merly performed by Mr. 


Longnecker Wants Ad 
Page Standardized 


WILL SAVE COMPANY’S MONEY 


L. A. Mack Sees Added Expense To 
Papers; A. L. J. Smith Defends Charts; 
Newspaper Men Endorse Conference 


At one of the main sessions of the ad- 
vertising conference in Briarcliff this 
week, President E: A. Collins brought 


up the question of standardization in 
size of papers. 
John W._ Longnecker, advertising 


manager of the Hartford group, made 
a plea for standardization, saying it 
would save unnecessary expense. He 
had prepared diagrams illustrating the 
different sizes of the insurance pages, 
also pages of magazines of national cir- 
culation. Hundreds of dollars were wast- 
ed with engraving houses, he said, in 
making a needless number of plates. He 
thought if the pages were standardized 
the insurance papers could pick up lots 
of national advertising outside of in- 
surance, and that the insurance com- 
panies themselves would have . more 
money to pay for insurance newspaper 
advertising. 

Mr. Longnecker added that in one 
trade 45 papers had standardized their 
page size and increased their circulation. 

A. Mack, of “The Weekly Under- 
writer,” said that for his publication to 
change its size would greatly increase 
the expense of issuing the publication, 
adding to mailing, paper, linotype set- 
ting and other costs. - , 

A. L. J. Smith, president of the Spec- 
tator Co., delivered an address on the 
subject of charts of insurance statistics 
and data. He advised companies to buy 
enough charts so that agents could fur- 
nish copies to banks and mortgage com- 
panies is essential- 

At Briarcliff Manor this week a num- 
ber of newspaper men attended a con- 
ference called by L. A. Mack, of “The 
Weekly Underwriter.” The meeting 
passed a resolution expressing co-opera- 
tion with members of Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conferences “in order that the 
great business of insurance may be fur- 
thered in every way.” An expression 
of appreciation of the address. on ad- 
vertising, made by Haley Fiske at the 
luncheon Monday, was also adopted. 





WALLIN SUCCEEDS BARBOUR 


Western Department Head of Fred. S. 
James & Co. Comes to New York; 
Will. Remain Here 


O. F. Wallin, who has been associated 


“with Fred. S. James & Co. for several 


years as assistant United States man- 
ager of the Eagle, Star & British Do- 
minions, General Fire of Paris and the 
Urbaine of Paris, with headquarters in 
Chicago, has been appointed to succeed 
R. P. Barbour, who has resigned to go 
with the Northern Assurance as general 
attorney. Mr. Wallin arrived in New 
York from the Western department ear- 
ly this week to take up the duties for- 
Barbour. 





CAPITAL PAID EN: 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, ee 1, 1925 


Rad cbrduvh dee kdectesed ceds<cnehacecsdatuatews $ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL TIABILATIES Wid dads a sca senedeueaen eras 21,371,802.69 
Bee a hI Rassaeetoaengs conocer eeereererserecie 10,972,349.08 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND ...............ccccecceececeuee 700,000.00 
ADBBNEM esi tee ek ise te ics ee aes ee eeee. 36,044,151.77 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS pedschecucdcedbeueuals 14,672,349.08 
H. 2 Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
v. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer : 
G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 














216TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 — 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
- WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
hicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
aut we = PETTY Vice-President 
R HOLL MAN, Secy. 
=e SGIBERSON. Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, "Asst. Secy. 

A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 

NEW YORK 
Jarvis & Wright, Ine., General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
8! JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 














INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 
307 FOURTH es PITTSBURGH 
ETRICK, ig 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., 




















Live COMPANY 
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LIVE AGENTS 


Excuse 
xclusiveJevritory 
UP TO DATE 
GENERAL SERVICE 


DIRECT EXPERT ASSISTANCE 
IN SECURING NEW BUSINESS 


“Then give to THE WORLD the 
best you have and the 
best will come back to you 
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STAR agents have built a flourishing Specialty Class 


business by keeping this always in mind: 


The client must be told about Specialty 
coverages. Tell him and sell him. 


Each month an appropriate form is thus successfully 
pushed by mail, by ‘phone calls and by personal calls. 


This month, naturally, will see a. great drive on Personal - 


Effects Insurance. 


Here, especially, telling means selling. Many a man 
who never thought twice about insuring his baggage 
will be shown how easy and economical it is.. And the 
Star Agent who tells him scores once more as a reliable 
Insurance adviser. 


As usual, the Star of America is ready 
with literature and other valuable helps. 


QraARz 


Insurance Co. 


or AMERICA 


Western Department Southern Department Pacific Coast Department 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








Two 
Liberal: Forms of 


STAR 
Personal Effects 
Insurance covering 
Fire 
Theft 
Larceny 
Pilferage 
Transportation 
Collision 


Derailment 


In Hotels, Clubs, Laun- 

dries, Repair Shops, on 

ship board, Railroadsand 

elsewhere outside the 
ome. 














tates ail 


“THE COMPANY WITH THE L. & L. & G. SERVICE” 
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Average Losses on 
209 Pier Fires 


(Continued from page 1) 


‘ing class of construction, 
Herm constructed sheds of unprotected 
steel and corrugated iron or frame on 
open wooden piling, tremendous un- 
broken areas, inadequate protection, con- 
centration of enormous values, ‘a mul- 


tiplicity of hazards and frequently in- 
jigerence of the operator. = 
It is true that in some localities bot- 


fom and harbor conditions have pre- 
yented the more substantial and per- 
manent construction, and will continue 
to do so until some genius perfects a de- 
jgn for substructures that will over- 
come these adverse conditions. To meet 
these conditions until such design is per- 
jected, the best type of non-fire-resistive 
construction is recommended. Require- 
ments have been prepared .which for 
pier construction, except for the walls, 
may be considered as approximating mill 
construction for buildings. The basis 
for these regulations is found in the 
well-established fundamentals for safe- 
guarding ordinary buildings against the 
fre hazard, in so far as applicable. 

The character of these properties, and 
their use, have made large areas com- 
mon practice, with a tendency to in- 
crease rather than decrease. In the con- 
struction requirements suggested, the 
unusually large areas are accepted only 
on the basis of standard automatic 
sprinkler protection. 


Conditions and Requirements 


The probable life of a pier or wharf is 
dependent on the permanence of traffic, 
improved methods and machinery for 
handling freight, improved methods of 
construction that will overcome undesir- 
able features in otherwise preferred 
locations, and increased draft and length 
of vessels. Ordinarily, the life of a 
pier is estimated at from twenty-five to 
forty years. 

When bottoms are deep and soft the 
economical limit to the length, size and 
number of piles often limits the permis- 
sible dead and live loads that can be 
sustained, to the extent that the heavier 
construction necessary for a fire-resis- 
tive pier is impossible. On the other 
hand, where the bottom is hard, con- 
ditions are favorable for supporting the 
heavier dead loads resulting from the 
more substantial fire-resistive construc- 
tion. 

In locations where the teredo and 
other marine horers are active in at- 
tacking wooden piles, careful considera- 
tion must be given to the protection of 
the piles, to their replacement, or to the 
use of a type of substructure not sub- 
ject to attack. In tidal waters where 
wooden construction is used, that por- 
tion of the wood above half tide, and 
especially where timbers come in con- 
tact, is subject to decay. 

Flexibility and elasticity are qualities 
required in exposed locations where the 
thovement of waves and swells is suffi- 
ciently violent to move moored vessels 
against the piers. If the pier is rigid in 
such locations and no provision is made 
in the deck platform for absorbing the 
energy of motion of vessels, either the 
hull of the vessel or the pier will suffer 
even if the motion is very slight. 


Use of Piers 


In some places it is important not to 
obstruct the free flow of water, ice and 
Sewage, and to maintain the tidal prism. 
It is obvious that in such locations the 
substructure must be open below the 
Pler deck. The maintenance. of the tidal 
Prism, which is defined as the body of 
Water entering and leaving a tidal har- 
bor between tides, is important in some 
arbors because it is the motion of this 
ody of water that is depended on to 
help maintain the channels. 

. lers and wharves are used for moor- 
ig valuable vessels which may en- 
anger the pier, or may be endangered 
by the pier at time of fire, thus creat- 


Ing exposure conditions seldom guarded 
against. = 


viz., 


Piers and wharves are used for the 


transfer and hauling of valuable cargoes 


from ‘pier to vessel and vice versa, and 
at “times serve as warehouses. The 
values of comtemts involved frequently 
range well into miflions of dollars on the 
larger piers. Including the value of the 
structure, it 
values endangered by one fire justify a 
most careful study of the best means of 
safeguarding the fire hazard. 

In present practice areas are exces- 
sive, ranging from 20,000 to 600,000 
square feet, with a strong tendency to 
have them undivided. These regulations 
provide for proper subdivision of such 
areas. 

Access to piers by the land fire-fight- 
ing forces is poor, being confined to one 
narrow end. Access by fire-fighting 
forces to the under side of the pier deck 
is most difficult, if not impossible in 
many cases. 


Marine fire-fighting equipment, except 


is found that the total - 


in the larger ports, is composed mostly 
of tug boats, depending on boiler feed 
pumps having capacities as small as 150 
gallons per minute to supply - fire 
streams. 

Piers are endangered not only by in- 
ternal fires, but fires on vessels and 
barges and by fires in floating material. 

Pier sheds designed according to pres- 
ent practice act as horizontal flues mak- 
ing the rapid spread of fire a certainty. 
The provisions of these regulations are 
intended to minimize this danger. 

When attacked by fire, pier sheds of 
‘unprotected structural steel and sheet- 
metal collapse very quickly, enveloping 
the contents. _ Because of the difficulty, 
if not impossibility of access, except 
from the narrow shore end, extinguish- 
ment of fire on such piers is almost im- 
possible. These regulations do not allow 
this type of construction . 


Before new structures are erected or 
existing structures are remodeled the in- 
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spection department having jurisdiction 
should be consulted to insure compliance 
with local regulations. 





NEW INSURANCE OFFICE 


J. W. Brandon Co., Inc., New York 
City insurance agency, has been char- 
tered at Albany with $30,000 capital. J. 
W. Brandon, 122 West 75th Street, M. 
H. Bergoffin, 3675 Broadway, and B. 
Bloch, 225 West 110th Street, Manhat- 
tan; are directors and subscribers. 





GUS SOHL WITH O. E. BARNES 


OQ. Edwin Barnes has appointed Gus 
Sohl manager of the fire department ot 
his. agency. Mr. Sohl was formerly 
counterman with Charles E. Wickham 
cf New York. He has been in insurance 
for twelve years and has many friends 
in this city. 























printed automatically. 








The giant printing presses 
which grind out the momen- 
tous editions of our metropoli- 
tan dailies present a striking 
contrast to the modest rotary 
printing press which Richard 
Marsh Hoe invented in 1845. 


Today, it is an easy matter to 
run 300,000 eight-page or 50,- 
000 twenty-four-page papers, 
counted, folded and ready for 
the newsboys in a single hour. 
Two colors as well as one are 


Some of the larger presses 


HEAD OFFICES, 


yw SENTINEL FIRE 





















NSURANCE has done more 

than keep pace with indus- 

trial, commercial and civic 
progress. It has to a large 
extent fostered it. 


The Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company is 
proud of the part it has played, 
in common with other compa- 
nies,’ to |safeguard the coun- 
try’s' development. Because 
this office has been well per- 
form: € company deserves 
the tion) | it now enjoys 

P the) stromg insurance 
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consume 108 miles of paper 
in rolls six feet wide in an 
hour, 


through the press at a speed 
of 14 miles an hour. 


Printing machinery, today, keeps 
pace with the rush of world events. 
Something happens—a reporter is 
on the job—the news comes in and 
goes out by phone or telegraph— 
typewriters write it speedily—tino- 
type machines put it into type— 
the forms are locked—the cast is 
made—huge presses turn out mil- 
lions of papers broadcasting events 
in detail to people in every section 
of the land. 


INE [NSURANCE (CO. | 
INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PHOTO FROM R-HOE ECO, N.Y. 


the paper traveling 
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Ad Men Offer Aid 
To National Board 


PLEDGE THEIR CO-OPERATION 
Appoint Committee To Discuss Subject; 
Attitude of Public Toward In- 


surance is Discussed 





Group sessions of the advertising man- 
agers on Monday afternoon and Tues- 
day, at Briarcliff, were marked by a 
wholehearted frankness to help each 
other. At each section the general 
theme was the elimination of waste 
with informal discussions as to the ways 
this could be accomplished. 

A constructive thought presented at 
the fire section by W. W. Ellis (of the 
Commercial Union), the chairman, was 
that the public should be educated to 
understand more thoroughly the func- 
tions of fire insurance, emphasis being 
made that much of the hostility to fire 
insurance was due to the fact that peo- 
ple know very little about the business, 
and where there is mystery there is mis- 
understanding. 

John W. Longnecker of the Hartford 
Fire, said that during recent years there 
has developed a more favorable attitude 
on the part of newspapers and magazines 
and that they are glad to print honest, 
constructive articles on insurance. There 
is no ill will against insurance, continued 
Mr. Longnecker, one evidence being the 
increasing practice of Rotary, Kiwanis 
and other local clubs in inviting insur- 
ance men to address them. He added that 
big business men are more sold on sound 
insurance than they are on the men 
who sell the insurance. 

Another point brought out was that 
the local agent knows insurance tech- 
nically, but doesn’t know how to broad- 
cast its real story which if generally 
known would create a more favorable at- 
titude toward the business. It was stated 
that the local agent, for example, usually 
apologizes for a rate instead of explain- 
ing the reasons for it. 

It was the general feeling among the 
fire advertising men that the adver- 
tising conference might logically dis- 
seminate information to the public. A 
resolution appointing a special commit- 
tee to study conditions and prepare ma- 
terial in co-operation with the National 
Board was adopted by the executive 
committee. 

Selling Agents Ad Helps 

One of the most interesting develop- 
nents in the past few years is that the 
local agent is interested enough in nov- 
elties and literature to bry such material. 
In some cases only the agent’s imprint 
appears, the company’s name _ being 
omitted. In the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion, the fire ad men heard H. E. Tay- 
lor, American of Newark, give a splen- 
did talk on this subject, showing how his 
company was helping the local agent in 
the economic distribution of his money 
for supplies. In former years, said Mr. 
Taylor, the advertising department felt 
that its results depended upon the quan- 
tity of material they were able to give 
out gratis to the agent, regardless o1 
whether he used it or not. Under this 
plan of distribution agents would be load- 
ed with tons of literature which they 
would never use. 

“Today, however, our agents are so 
well sold on advertising that they are 
actually paying for their supplies and 
glad to do so. It results in an economical 
distribution,” he continued. Bridge 
score cards, key rings, ash trays and au- 
tomatic pencils are among the novelties 
mentioned by Mr. Taylor which agents 
have bought from his company in good- 
sized quanities. One of his most effec- 
tive. statements was that they are also 
paying for specially prepared stationery. 
He cited 30,000 four-page illustrated let- 
terheads: in colors which sold at 4 cents 
a piece, 80,000 blotters without the com- 
pany’s name at $4 per thousand and al- 
most 20,000 policy stickers. 


Casualty Men Discuss House Organs 
In the casualty. group meeting with 


W. F. Roehrer of the Fidelity & Casualty 
presiding, the talk centered largely on 
the value of the house organ and ways 
to improve its interest value. It was 
felt that its contents should be the happy 
medium between inspirational and edu- 
cational material with plenty of human 
interes stories on the méthods used by 
big producers. Encouragement of local 
agency newspaper’ advertising was 
stressed, the actual cost of it being 
borne by the agent with free copy and 
cut service from the companies. The 
work of consulting engineers was praised, 
especially their service in the adjustment 
of claims. 





“Qld Association” to Meet 
at Upper Saranac on June 30 


The. New York State Association of 
Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, affectionately known as 
the “Old Association,” will hold its 
forty-third annual meeting at New Sa- 
ranac Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, Frank- 
lin County, N. Y., on Tuesday, June 30. 
This gathering is one of the real events 
of the year in New York State for it 
brings together a group of men and 
women who have been friends and busi- 
ness associates over a long period of 
years. Men prominent in fire insurance 
executive circles are each year invited 
to address the “Old Association.” The 
attendance annually at Upper Saranac 
Lake proves that this association is 
Maintaining its drawing power and its 
widespread. popularity. 





VIRGINIA AGENCY CHANGE 


Charter of the Clinch Valley Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc. of Clinch Valley, Va., 
has been amended changing its name to 
the Tazewell Insurance Agency, Inc. and 
increasing its maximum authorized cap- 
ital stock from $25,000 to $60,000. C. 
Henry Harman is president of the firm 
and R. M. Kelley is secretary. 





VETERAN SPECIAL’S CHANGE - 





James M. Daggett of Royal Insurance 
Company, Quits Field To Go With 
Rose & Kiernan 
James M. Daggett, one of the best 
known special agents in this state, has 
resigned from the Royal in order to go 
into local agency work. He will be- 
come associated with the office of Rose 

& Kiernan, Albany. 





Further Sentiment for 20% 
Flat Scale in the Southwest 


The 20 per cent. flat scale of fire insur- 
ance commissions went into effect June 
1 in the territory of the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association, and with the 
Atlantic coastal region south of Wash- 
ington, D. C., under this commission ar- 
rangement there are other states in the 
South which appear to be leaning favor- 
ably toward the same scale: Arkansas 
agents prefer the 20 per cent. flat to 
the graded scale and agents in Louisiana 
and Texas are expressing a similar at- 
titude. With sentiment growing both in 
New England and in the Southwest for 
the 20 per cent. scale it is not at all un- 
likely that this scale will replace the graded 
scale in some of these states before the 
year ends. 





Prominent Guests at Shore 
Dinner of Brooklyn Brokers 


The annual shore dinner of the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Broker’s Association will 
be held on June 16 at Tappans, Sheeps- 
head Bay. The guests include Superintend- 
ent James A. Beha; Senator James 
Walker, John H. McCooey, Democratic 
leader of King’s County; Jacob Living- 
ston, Republican leader of King’s County; 
Register James A. McQuade and Louis 
Goldstein, assistant district attorney. 











London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Safeguard Insurance Company, 
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Chicago, Ills. 
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The New England Fire \’jlj 
Exclusively In That Section; H 
Wiley, Superintendent of Aguadiel 


~The New England Fir Insur 
Company of Pittsfield, Ma: . has = 
pleted arrangements to enter the diet 
agency writing field. Her tofore a 
company has confined its activities ie 
ly to -re-insurance. ee 
It will operate exclusivel) jp the « 
New England States, thu lendin . 
highly significant character {o its a 
Herbert A. Wiley, a fire insurane 


man of twenty-seven years’ experience 
has been appointed superiiitendent of 
agencies. 

Mr. Wiley had charge of the Can 
adian business of the Scottish Union & 
National; later of that field 


\ for the Na- 
tional of Hartford and for « time of the 
Western Department of th Mechanics 


& Traders. For eleven years he has been 
special..agent of the Royal for New 
England, also its chief adjuster’ there 
The last annual statement of the New 
England Fire showed asscts of $7. 
673.51 and a surplus to policyholders of 
$331,661.17. The officers and directors of 
the New England are substantial bys. 
ness men of the localities in which the 
concentrate its agency 
writing activities. The board of direc. 
tors is composed of George B. Adams 
of Adams _ Brothers, manufacturers: 
Chafles G. Bancroft, vice-president of 
the First~ National Bank of Boston: 
Clement F. Coogan, of Owen Coogan & 
Sons; Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., of Crane 
& Company; Benjamin M. England, of 
England Brothers; Irving D. Ferrey, 
president of the Agricultural National 
Bank; E. Elmer Foye, of E. Elmer Foye 
& Company, of Boston; -H. Calvin Ford, 
president of the company-; Carl B. Gale, 
secretary of the company; Walter ¢. 
Kellogg, of Kellogg, Cande & Myers; 
Kelton B. Miller, of the Eagle Publish- 
ing Company; William H. Pritchard, 
president of the North Adams National 
Bank; James R. Savery, of the Berk 
shire Woolen Company, and George H. 
Tucker, a banker of Pittsfield. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

Philadelphia, June 7—The Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Association has 
announced the following agency chan- 
es: 
r Appointed—W. W. Allen & Son, for 
the Hanover; W. A. Clarke & Co., for 
the Farmers’ of York. 
Discontinued—Clarke & Jackson, for 
the Farmers’ of York; L. C. Madeira & 
Sons, for the Hanover. 


W. G. WARD WITH FIREMAN'S 

William G. Ward, special agent in Vir- 
ginia for the Glens Falls for the last 
year or more, has resigned to become 
special agent in North Carolina for the 
Fireman’s Fund: Before going with the 
Glens Falls, he was manager for the 
Underwriters Salvage Company a 
Richmond. He has already entered 
upon his new duties in North Carolina. 








SOUTHERN AGENTS HERE 
The McAlister ~ group of insurance 
companies, comprising ‘1 George 
Washington Fire, Greenshoro_ Fire 
Pilot Fire and Pilot Life, ali of Greens- 


boro, N. C., entertained a party of their 
agents in New York City jor several 
days last week. These trips are open 
to agents who during the year write 4 
prescribed volume of business. 





BOSTON FOR NEXT MEETING 

It was announced at the final seen 
of the ad conference at Briaccliff tha 
the next meeting will be held at Boston 
the last week of October. 





157 NOW IN CONFERENCE : 
According to L. F. Tillinghast, chatt- 
man of the membership ‘committee, there 
are now 157 members. of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. This makes 4 
net gain of 36 since October, 1924. 
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How Insurance Ads. 
Help Build Business 

mucH TO TELL TO THE PUBLIC 

Advertising Has Created New Business; 


Improved Literature; Stimulated 
the Producing Agent 


Ways in which advertising in the in- 
surance ress have helped. insurance 
compani: producing agents and trade 
papers th mselves; were discussed Mon- 
day by Charles Dobbs, managing edi- 
ior of “The Insurance Field,” before 
the Insucance Advertising Conference 
at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, 
NY, r. Dobbs has been with the 
“Field” for twenty years and closely 


associate) with both the development of 


insurance news and advertising during 
this score of years: 

His talk in part follows: 

“Anyone familiar with the facts knows 


that no business in the world is so com- 


plex and so intricate as insurance, what- 
ever fort it may take; that there is no 
business in the world so subject to mis- 


understandings by ‘the public—and even 


by its own agents’in the field who ac- 
tually are its loud speakers to the pub- 
ie—its molders of public opinion. 


“Furthermore, there is no business in 
the world which performs so great an 
economic service to the public outside 
its natural functions. of indemnity—a 
ijoundation service little understood by 


the public and little understood, also, by 


many of its agents. 

“While insurance has made tremen- 
dous progress-during the score of years 
it has been under my close observation, 
this has not been,accomplished without 
strained public -relations at times most 
acute and, in the last analysis, very ex- 
pensive to the business. The very in- 
tricacies and complexities mentioned 
have been contributing factors that 
even’ today stilP offer the demagogue 
and the unenlightened ample opportu- 
nity for criticism and complaint. 

.“Up to a very few years ago insur- 
ance held that it had nothing to adver- 
tise and even today its advertising ac- 
count, as shown’ by ‘the annual state- 
ments of leading companies in all 
branches filed with the State Insurance 
Departments, is but an insignificant per- 
centage of its income. This advertis- 
ing account includes not only paid dis- 
plays in the business press of insurance 
and the daily and. magazine press, offic- 
ial advertising that is legally required 
by state laws, but it covers, also, house 
organs, circulars and literature gener- 
ally. Compared with other lines of en- 
deavor— except possibly such forms as 
might be classed strictly as professional 


insurance, unqualifiedly one of the 
greatest and most progressive of all 
businesses, has grown to its present 


position with a minimum of advertising, 
in the technical sense in which that 
word is used. to illustrate the display 
message 

“Fron this general summary and in 
telation to collateral facts with which 
you are all. familiar, I have deducted to 
My own satisfaction at least that: 

“(l) There is no business 
more to. advertise ; 

“(2 There ‘is no business that could 
gain more by advertising. 
Attitude of the Press 

“Up to about a decade ago the gen- 
eral public regarded insurance as a 
necessary evil.’ Up to about that time 
also I believe that insurance looked 
upon its business. press in about that 
same light. . There has been a radical 
change in both. sentiments, and in my 
judgment this change has been due in 
arge measure to the same causes. But 
Whatever the catise or causes, we of 
he Insurance Field, as publishers of-a 
business Paper of insurance, became 


with 


thoroughly dissatisfied with or “place 
in the business. By studying the press 
of practically every busipess, industry, 
trade and profession, we*came to the 
conclusion that our production was not 
representative of the business we were 
endeavoring to portray. 

“As purveyors of insurance informa- 
tion—editorial, news, comment, miscel- 
lany—we ranked high with other trade 
publications; even with the highest. 
What then was the trouble? 

“We did not adequately represent in- 
surance because our advertising pages 
did not vie in interest with our news 
pages! 

“It at once became the determination 
of the publishers to undertake to con- 
vince company executives of this fact. 
Marked results: that have been obtained 
and the improved character of business 
papers of insurance today are, in my 
judgment, directly due to that pioneer 
work, 

“Naturally, in discussing this topic, I 
am compelled to speak of our own 
work, but we truly appreciate and heart- 
ily endorse the fine cooperation of 
other publishers in effecting a radical 
change in ‘insurance advertising—a 
change to what might be termed a ‘say 
something’ basis by which the local 
agent has absorbed an entirely new 
concept of insurance which in turn has 
been transmitted to the great buying 
public. 

“With the change in advertising at- 
titude of the companies has come, also, 
a much keener appreciation of the read- 
er in his business paper. This has 
meant a rapid increase in circulation 
which has been shared, I am assured, by 
every worth while publication. 

“Formerly business papers of insur- 
ance were mere organs—read mostly by 
company executives who were advertis- 
ing either to support a ‘necessary evil,’ 
to please their own vanity, to incite 
envy in competing offices or, probably 
most often, to encourage a worthy 
cause. These advertisements  invar- 
iably were ‘cards, reset infrequently 
and quite often I have observed figures 
and dates incorporated in them that 
were two or three years old. All this 
led to a more or less subservient press, 
lethargic and without vision because 
none was encouraged or required and 
the profit derived was not stimulating 
to great effort. 


Independent and Skillful Press 


“In striking contrast we have today 
an independent and skillfull press for 
insurance requiring large capital invest- 
ment and widely circulated—actually 
subscribed for and closely read by those 
who sell insurance and so come in inti- 
mate contact with the public. This 
press is still not adequately represent- 
ing insurance in the same measure that 
other business publications represent 
their trades or professions. This is 
because a commensurate volume of ad- 
vertising has not been reached but the 
revolution has been complete and I am 
convinced a new era is dawning for in- 
surance, its field representatives and its 
business press. 

“You may be quite sure that the idea 
of progressive advertising in insurance 
has not sold itself any more than insur- 
ance sells itseli—except in emergency 
cases. We have tried at all times to sell 
our ‘idea’ on its merits by giving to 
each customer, just as far as possible, 
his quid pro quo in individual values, 
while presenting the thought of collec- 
tive results. We cannot and do not ac- 
cept advertising as support of us, or 
that which we produce, though we will 
accept the same contract if the adver- 
tiser present§ it on a basis of support- 
ing his own business. There is here a 
vital distinction. 

“The development of insurance to its 
present high efficiency and volume— 
fire, life, casualty and surety—has come 


_through progressive ideas and ideals of 


management and service presented to 
the public through the American agent, 
who, collectively, is known as the. Amer- 
ican Agency System—the greatest bus- 


iness producing machine the world has 
ever known. Without this. agent there 
is no question that insurance would be 
far behind what it is today. This staff 
must be kept. mobile, informed and alert. 
That it is so, is due in a large measure 
to the business papers of insurance 
since the advent of the ‘say something’ 
advertising idea. As an editor, bred to 
a distaste for ‘business’ but now en- 
thusiastic over the new tone and char- 
acter of insurance advertising, I have 
talked time and again with executives 
on the subject and its benefits. These 
conversations, and those of my asso- 
ciates with other executives, lead me to 
these conclusions: 


What Insurance Ads Do 


“1l__Insurance advertising has added 
to the influence and importance 
of its press; made it more repre- 
sentative of the business itself: 

“2..1It has also shown insurance that 
it actually has something to ad- 
vertise and so has paved the way 
to the greater and surer develop- 
ment of a great business. 

“3-It has materially improved the 
literature of the business by the 
development of ideas. The very 
fact that copy must be prepared 
regularly for the general insur- 
ance public has had its effect 
upon circulars, house organs, etc. 

“4It has created business. Every 
good advertisement has been a 
spur to business development; a 
spur to some. agent somewhere. 
Direct results from insurance ad- 
vertising must ever be intangible 
where the appeal is to the busi- 
ness producer instead of the cus- 
tomer. 

“S—It minimizes competition. Pro- 
ducing agents take pride in rep- 
resenting a good advertiser. Com- 
peting agents are desirous of rep- 
resenting companies which ad- 
vertise. We have customers who 
tell us that they have actually 
“planted” through advertising and 
in the highest grade agencies. 
This is a phase of the subject so 
interesting and important that it 
would warrant treatment in much 
greater detail. 


“6—It has improved office morale, tone 
and progressiveness of the adver- 
tiser. There is something psycho- 
logical about advertising which 
has the equivalent in the old saw 
of ‘putting your best foot for- 
ward. When you say a thing 
something inside you compels you 
to try to live up to it. 

“7_It has stimulated good advertising 
among producing agents. Agency 
advertising has meant a friend- 
lier and more interested local 
press. 

“8_It has given the producing agent 
a better understanding and great- 
er appreciation of all Insurance 
and therefore has had a direct 
result in the improvement of pub- 
lic relations so called. 


“Too many times we are prone to con- 
fuse publicity and propaganda with ad- 
vertising. What I am discussing with 
you today is the effect, as I see it, of 
the paid display—the signed advertise- 
ment—on business building. That it has 
the broader effects enumerated. must 
make business building easier; more 
sure. 

“Judicious publicity-advertising tends 
to save and produce more than: it costs. 
Anjudicicus lack of advertising tends to 
create prejudices and troubles. reflected 
in litigation and costly consequences. 
There is too much of a tendency to 
‘view with alarm’ the tiny percentage 
cost of insurance advertising, while 
enormous reducible costs in other direc- 
tions are, if not ‘pointed to with pride, 
at least regarded as necessary evils, . 

“If the development of insurance ad- 
vertising in the last decade has done 
that and at such an infinitesimal cost to 


volume, I must conclude- that it' has 


Ekern Defends His 
Insurance Career 


BEFORE THE WISCONSIN SENATE 


Attorney General Denies He Has Used 
ffice to Further Interests 
of Fraternals 


Attorney General Herman L. Ekern 
took the stand before the special senate 
investigating committee at Madison, 
Wis., Friday afternoon in the probe of 
the charges made by Insurance Com- 
missioner W. Stanley Smith that the 
attorney general had represented cer- 
tain insurance interests while 
the state. 

George 
National 


serving 


Boissard, president of the 
Guardian Life, was on the 
stand at the opening of the Friday ses- 
sion and denied that he had been per- 
mitted to write the section of the insur- 
ance revision bill which applied to his 
and similar firms. 

Mr. Ekern went into his insurance 
experience. He told of the organiza- 
tion of the firm of Ekern, Meyer: and 
Janisch, Chicago, as insurance counsels. 
He told of his firm representing certain 
national mutual insurance: associations 
but declared that his firm quit taking 
new insurance business in Wisconsin 
since his nomination as attorney gen- 
eral. . The firm, he said, continued to 
handle the business to.which they had 
been committed before that time. 

Mr. Ekern declared that he had acted 
as counsel for the Beavers and Equit- 
able Fraternal Union in Wisconsin since 
he became attorney general. He told 
of the establishment of a Madison office 
under the name of Ekern and Meyer 
but explained that the name was 
merely given to the Madison firm and 
that the Chicago office handled all ac- 
counts from the Madison office and that 
Dr. Brooks, his partner in the Madison 
office, handled most of the Wisconsin 
business. Mr. Ekern declated that 
most of his work for the Beavers was 
actuarial work. 

Mr. Ekern declared that he helped 
organize the Lutheran Union in 1917 
and that he has been acting as director 
and counsel for this organization. 

At no time did he appear before the 
legislature or a committee as a repre- 
sentative of any insurance organization, 
the attorney general said. 

When he appeared before the senate 
meeting in a committee of the whole in 
opposition to the big insurance bill, Mr. 
Ekern said that he was requested to 
express his views on the measure by 
Senator Harry .Sauthoff, Madison. “I 
came in and discussed the bill as any 
citizen might,” Mr. Ekern said. 

As to the merits of the big insurance 
bill, Attorney General Ekern said that 
one section would have made all fra- 
ternals to operate with an adequate 
legal reserve and would have barred 18 
societies from the state who are now 
doing business legally, unless they com- 
plied with the new provisions. 








served a valuable purpose and will de- 
velop far beyond our present expecta- 
tions. ; 

“One last thought. A trade press is 
the living barometer of the trade. It is 
the stimulus, the authoritative source 
of statistical and authentic information 
upon that trade. It is the arsenal in 
which other trade papers and the daily 
and general press seek enlightenment 
concerning that particular trade or pro- 
duction. A business with a weak and 
attenuated trade press naturally pro- 
duces a weak and attenuated impression 
upon -other businesses accustomed to 
the enthusiasm of widespread encour- 
agement from their own headquarters.” 
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Dissenting Opinion in 
Globe & Rutgers Case 
DONE JUSTICE FOR COMPANY 


ka: Dispute Over Re-insurance Commis- 
sion Arrangement Lower Court 
Also Ruled for Defendant 





In the. case of Beattie, Child & Co., 
Ltd., against the Globe & Rutgers and 
its agent in London, H. L’Estrange Ma- 
lone, which was decided in favor of the 
plaintiff in the English Court of Ap- 
peals, and which was covered in last 
week’s issue of “THE. EastrEN UNDER- 
WRITER, one of the three justices of the 
Court of Appeals filed a dissenting opin- 
ion. In the lower court the Globe & 
Rutgers had been awarded the decision, 
this being reversed on appeal by the 
close vote of two against one. In view 


of this, parts of the opinion of Lord 
Justice Atkin, who dissented, are inter- 
esting. They follow herewith: 

“I have found this a difficult agree- 
ment to construe, so difficult that I am 
left in this position, that I am not sat- 
isfied that the construction put upon it 
by the learned Judge below is wrong. 
He is a learned Judge having great ex- 
perience in matters of this kind. He 
has arrived at a conclusion in favour 
of the defendants upon a question of 
construction,.and though I feel great 
doubt, increased by the judgments that 
have been delivered, it is necessary that 
I should give effect to my own view 
upon the matter. It is quite plain that 
what. we have to do is simply to con- 
strue a written agreement and not to 
make for the parties what we, in the 
light of present events, might think to 
be a convenient contract for them. But 
we must, of course; construe the con- 
tract in reference to: the facts in exis« 
tence at the. time it was made. The 
facts. appear to be that Mr. Beattie was 
carrying on business. for a considerable 
time as an insurance broker, especially 
conversant with re-insurance, and he 
found that there was fire re-insurance 
business. which he could introduce to 
solvent companies able to carry out the 
necessary obligations, and that there 
was an opening for’ American compa- 
nies. He was introduced to Mr. Ma- 
Jone, who. had.the. same opinions about 
insurance, and who was himself an in- 
surance bro er, though apparently not 
conversant with fire re-insurance busi- 
ness. 

“Net, Malone went over to America 
and obtained from the defendant Com- 
pany, the Globe &- Rutgers Insurance 
Company;.the appoim ment as attorney 
giving him the right to appoint here a 
substitute for -himself and a right to 
carry on re-insurance business -for. the 
Company, and. he obtained an agree- 
ment from the Globe Company appoint- 
ing him their agent on behalf of the 
Company, for acceptance of fire re-in- 
surance business:.in any places, exclud- 
ing the United States of America and 
Canada, and giving him certain. terms 
as to remuneration. based upon a com- 
mission on gross..-prémiums and also 
commission on profits which it may be 
material hereafter to examine. I think 
there is no-doubt that he obtained that 
agreement in contemplation of the sub- 
sequent agreement which he made soon 
after he arrived in this country, I pre- 
sume on the 19th December, 1919, with 
Mr. Beattie. Under that agreement, 
most of which has been read, Mr. Ma- 
lone, by virtue of the powers conferred 
on him under the power of attorney, 
appointed Mr. Beattie as sole under- 
writer in. the United —Kingdom of fire 
re-insurance on behalf of the Globe In- 
surance Company, subject to the limits, 
and terms, of his-power of attorney, and 
of his agreement. 


What. Agreement Provided 


“The. agreement provided that Mr. 
Beattie was to keep a correct_record of 


- jin this particular dispute. 





all risks and keep proper books of ac- 
count showing premiums payable and 
losses, to give access to Mr. Malone, 
and to do all things conducive to the 
interests of the agent and of the Com- 
pany under the direction of Mr. Ma- 
lone, and it provided that the agree- 
ment was to be binding up to the 31st 
August, 1923, subject to provisions for 
renewal. It also provided a remuner- 
ation clause, which is the relevant clause 
One reads 
the remuneration clause, of course, be+ 
cause everything turns upon it, but the 
substance of the business relations be- 
tween the parties so far seems to me 
to be this, that the Globe Insurance 
Company was, in fact, commencing: in 
this country a fire re-insurance business, 
that fire re-insurance business was to 
be conducted in this country by Mr. 
Malone, Mr. Malone arranged that it 
should be carried on for him, and I 
think for the Company, by Mr. Beattie, 
and Mr. Beattie was to provide the 
whole of the office accommodation and 
to perform all the duties necessary to 
that business, and the employment as 
manager, as I conceive it to be, of that 
business was for a definite period from 
the beginning of 1920 until August 3lst, 
1923. 


“The terms of the remuneration of 
Mr. Beattie are these: ‘The remunera- 
tion of the underwriter’—what it means 
is that he is to manage the business— 
‘shall be 4 per cent commission on the 
gross premiums, less return premiums, 
received by the Company from the ced- 
ing companies on facultative re-insur- 
ance, and 144% on the gross premiums, 
less return premiums, received by the 
Company under obligatory treaties of re- 
insurance. Further, the underwriter shall 
receive a profit commission of 744% on 
the net profits of the Company in re- 
spect of all facultative business calcu- 
lated as provided under Article VIII of 
the said controlling agreement, and 5 
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per cent. in respect of all obligatory 
treaties calculated as provided under 


Article VIII of the said controlling 
agreement.’ It is quite plain, as I have 
said, that it was agreed that Mr. Beattie 


_ out of that commission was to cover all 


the expenses incurred by him in the 
course of his employment under that 
agreement. It is so expressed in the 
Malone agreement, and though it is not 
so expressed in the Beattie agreement 
it is quite plain that that was part of 
the terms. 

“The business was a very extensive 
business. I note that in the account for 
1922, the total turnover is between 
£200,000 and £300,000, and in 1923 it 
very nearly reaches £400,000, and a 
good deal of the business is done in re- 
spect of treaties which are to last until 
terminated by either party by notice, 
and which may therefore last a very 
considerable time. In respect of that 
the plaintiff claims remuneration upon 
all the premiums received and all the 
profits rceeived until the agreement by 
some means or other terminates. Now 
it is obvious that in respect of business 
such as that, amounting to a very large 
figure, a very large amount of business 
has to be conducted by the re-insurance 
company. There is the correspondence, 
and the accounts, and the adjustment 
with the ceding companies, and so on. 
Indeed we were told by Mr. Beattie that 
this business in itself involved quite a 
considerable addition to his own office 
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Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 
resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 


protection on property 
tivities. 


and commercial ac- 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE AND 


MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Con 


204-14 Pine Street, Sa 


n Francisco, Cal. 


Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





“Royal Exchange Assurance” 
Fire and Automobile Lines 


- Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





staff and expenses as one mig!it imagine 

“It does seem to me to be a very rp. 
markable result that Mr. Beattie jg t 
recover 10 per cent. clear on the profits 
of all these years when he had ceased 
to be employed, whereas, if he had been 
employed he would have had out of 
those profits to have paid the whole of 
the expenses of the business—expense; 
which now must fall upon the employer, 
I suggest that that is a consideration 
which points to the result that the em. 
ployer did not intend to pay a doubk 
commission and did not intend to pay 
the profits to a person who was at the 
same time not in a position to defray 
the necessary burdens which fall op 
those profits—namely, the expense of 
the business. I am bound to say that 


in coming to the conclusion that I do’ 


come to, I am not prepared to constrye 
the word ‘received’ in this contract as 
meaning ‘payable.’ It seers to me that 
it does mean precisely what it says and 
for the very reason which has been 
given, that is to say, to prevent the 
company from being liable for a com- 
mission, which may become payable, 
and which may not, in fact, be received. 
Whether that works a hardship on Mr. 
Beattie or not I think is not a question 
that we have to consider.” 





BUYS LOHR & JAGLE 


Charles A. Jagle To Continue Firm 
Under Same Name; Began with 
It as an Office Boy. 


Charles A. Jagle has purchased. the 
interest of William Lohr, who retires 
from the firm of Lohr & Jagle, New 
Yor<, and will continue the business un- 
der that name. 

Mr. Jagle startéd a@s-an’ office boy for 
William Lohr on January 26, 1899. On 
February 15, 1909; a corporation was 
formed under the name of Willia 
Lohr, Inc., and Mr. Jagle became the 
secretary and treasurer of the corport- 
tion. On May 1, 1913, the corporation 
was dissolved and William Lohr afd 
Charles A. Jagle formed a partnership. 
This partnership existed until June |, 
1925, when Mr. Jagle took over the 
business and will continue the same mt 
their old headquarters No. 15 Park Row, 
New York City, where they have betn 
located for the past twenty-four yeafs. 





BOSTON SOCIETY ELECTS 


Walter J. Dayton of the Boston In- 
surance Company, was elected president 
last week of the Insurance Society 0! 
Massachusetts at the annual meeting 
held in Boston. Other officers elected 
include Ambrose M. Murphy, ‘rst vyce- 
president; Peter A. Collins, second vite- 
president; Leslie E. Know, third vice- 
‘president, and Harold C. Read, secretary. 





LABOR LAUNCHES MOVEMENT 


The Federation of Labor has !aunched 
a movement in Baltimore to have leg's- 
lation passed in Maryland to compent- 
sate workers permanently disable by 
so-called occupational diseases and to 
regulate such industries as are injurious 
to the health of workers. sd 





The National Surety has appointed 
Harry F. Fromme & Co. as general 
agents at Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Suggests New Public 
Relations Committee 


—_ 


BREARLEY’S BRIARCLIFF TALK 





Paramount Interest to In- 
Ad. Men; What Others in 


Business Have Done 


Subject of 


surance 





Harry Chase Brearley, president of the 
Brearley Service. Organization, former 
director of public. relations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
the man whose program of public rela- 
tions’ suyyestions is now wnder considera- 
tion by a large group of insurance 
companies, gave a talk on the subject be- 
jore the :nswrance Advertising Conference 
in Briarcliff this week. He concluded by 
suggestiny that the Conference appoint a 
special committee om the subject to con- 
sider the practicability of formulating a 
rolicy in that direction, — 

“Sheldon Catlin is chairman of the Na- 
tional Board's public relation committee. 

Charles 11. Holland is chairman of the 
casualty public relations committee. If . 
third one is appointed of course it will 
he a correlating effort and will directly 
bring to the assistance of the other com- 
mittees a group of experts on the sub- 
iect. Mr. Brearley’s talk in part follows: 
' To some degree the public is the silent 
partner in every business. ‘With refer- 
ence to the insurance business, this is true 
to an overwhelming degree. Some lines 
of business serves a restricted number of 
people. Not so with insurance—it is es- 
sentially a business of averages, and these 
averages, to be of value, must be com- 
puted on a large number of cases; in other 
words, they must consider the general 
public. 

The public’s conditions of living, even 
its actual psychology, are reflected in in- 
urance rates. Tf Ameri-an life insurance 
rates are low, it is because the increas- 
ing longevity of our population indicates 
the public state of mind on subjects like 
sanitation, exercise and preventive * treat- 
ment. If, on the other hand, fire and ac- 
cident insurance rates are high, it is due 
to the fact that we cherish a great na- 
tional carelessness which burns up every 
year hundreds of millions of dollars in 
values in excess of any reasonable excuse 
and which takes foolish chances with 
personal hazards. 


Rates Reflect Public Mind 


In both instances, insurance rates re- 
flect the public mind. Furthermore, in- 
surance, by its very nature, occupies a 
protettive relationship toward the public. 
Its essential characteristic is not that of 
exploitng, but of conserving. Starting out 
generations ago with what might have 
been called a co-operative gambling enter- 
prise, whereby individual risks were dis- 
tributed among~ many, and the average 
safety of many was sold for a considera- 
tion to the individual, it has become today 
perhaps the greatest of all constructive 
forces in the promotion of public safety. 

It would take several hours to give 


* even a reasonably concise review of what 


we may call the extra-business, ‘or non- 
commercial public activities to which. the 
stitution of insurance devotes the con- 
stant labors of several thousand trained 
experts in reducing: fire hagards, in ‘pro- 
‘toting accident preventicn, in conuibating 
such moral derelictions as burglary and 
arson, in disseminating health education, 
in doing all sorts of wholesome, helpful 
things in the public interest. 

300,000 Agents In America 

With a total of more than 300,000 in- 
surance agents in America; with these 
agetits distrihuted in most ‘of the 50,000 
towns of the United States and coming 
into personal contact with nearly all of 
the population; with life insurance policies 


Protecting more than 40,000,000 individuals ; 


with fire insuranee coverage affecting most 
of our buildings, and with casualty, surety, 
automobile, workmen’s compensation and 
humerous other kinds of protection cross- 
mg the lines of the older forms at in- 
numerabic points, until. the ~ unthinkable 
total of all classes probably’ exceeds” the 


tation’s aggregate wealth—given, in 1922, 


as three hundred -and twenty billion 
dollars, how can it be doubted that in- 


surance is essentially and “inherently -a 
business of public relations? : 

Yet, strarigely enough, the insurance 
compan‘es themselves have been tardy in * 
waking up to this great fact. The casualty 
and surety interests are only now in the 
process of establishing a committee on 
public relations, while that of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is less tian 
nine years old: The main point I wish to 
make is: that this idea of its public rela- 
tionship, in contradistinction to its under- 
writing and sales viewpoints, is making its’ 
way very slowly and is not yet grasped by 
the business as a whole. Thousands of 
energetic agents are selling insurance; 
hundreds of companies are furnishing them 
with so-called “agency helps”; a few com- 
panies are conducting -individualized adver- 
ing campaigns, but up to the present 
moment, scarcely anything has been done 
to draw these activities together .into a 
unified effort for creating public -opinion. 


Attracts Attention in Many Quarters 


Meanwhile, the public relations of the 
insurance business have received a great 
deal of attention from other quarters. 
The forty-eight legislatures of the United 
States contain a total of six-or seven 
thousand legislators, many of whom seem 
to be imbued with the enthusiasm of “big 
game” hunters. Each year, some hundreds 
or thousands of these legislators appear to 
have it borne in upon them with the sense 


of a new and important discovery, that in- 
surance is “big business,”. and hence, by 
a familiar process of reasoning, must be 
inimical to the public welfare. The heroic 
attitude of attacking bigness and the pos- 
sibilities -of political publicity which such 
an attack might be made to yield, have 
seemed very alluring to many a would-be 
graduate from obscurity. Under present 
conditions, nothing human is more certain 
than that every new legislative session will 
bristle with bills—bills by the hundreds 
or by the thousands, to protect “the pee- 
pul” from being oppressed by the “insur- 
ance trust”—incidentally, it may be, to 
élevate their authors to a place in a dis- 
tinguished line of succession running back 
to St. George and the Dragon. 

Who. says that there is no interest in 
the public relations of the insurance busi- 
ness? An army of professionally indignant 
politicians would rise at once to refute the 
charge. But is it to the health of th¢ busi- 
ness that such interest should be manifested 
chiefly by outsiders having no knowledge 
of its complicated processes and that it 
should show itself in recurring storms of 
hostility whereby a great; beneficient in- 
stitution, of immeasurable importance to 
the public, is hampered, restricted and, at 
times, in certain localities, all but con- 
fiscated, in order to further the aims of 
political publicity? To such a question 
there can be but one answer. 

To a greater degree than is generally 


realized, the . ifisurance business _ needs 
statesmanship. This_is not said in deroga- 


tion, because the same thing is true of 


vther lines of business, although certain 
of these have realized it and have taken 
steps to provide it, but _ the vast—the: in- 
credidly vast—instituticn of - insurance -has 
lived too- much within itself and both its 
interests and the interésts ofthe general 
public have suffered thereby. Life Insurance 
has its problems, ‘fire insurance has 
its problems, casualty, surety, marine, auto- 
mobile and all other forms of insurance 
have, their problems—let_ them be dealt 
with éearnestty. and -individually as hereto- 
fore, ‘but let it not be- forgotten. that the 
insurance ‘business, the stim of them all, 
has its problems which can never be solved 
until there: be an -understanding of its es- 
sential unity and its underlying needs. These’ 
problems are problems of public relations. 

The day of defensive tactics is passing; 
that. of far-sighted, constructive states- 
manship is at hand. 

I wish to renew my plea, already made 
on another occasion, that real leadership 
in this matter be undertaken by us who 
are proud to enroll ourselves as insurance 
advertising men. 

To bring the- matter to a head, I wish 
respectfully to suggest that the Insurance 
Advertising Conference appoint a special 
committee on Public Relations which shall 
consider the practicability of formulating 
a policy in this direction. 
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How a King Lays a Cornerstone 


Correspondent of The Eastern Underwriter Tells 
Eye-Witness Story of Recent Ceremony at Site 
of New Home of Lloyd’s in London— 

2,500 Insurance Men Present 


By A. C. 


Empire Day (May 24), is to England 
what July 4 is to America. It is a na- 
tional institution. Falling on a Sunday 
this year, celebrations were largely held 
on the previous Saturday. That was the 
day selected for the cornerstone of 
Lloyd’s new building which will rise 
from the ruins of the former East India 
House. 

The Royal party, in an open carriage 
drawn by four magnificent bays. with 
outriders and postilions, escorted by an 
escort of Household cavalry, proceeded 
from Buckingham Palace via way of 
Temple Bar, where they were met by 
the Lord Mayor of London and the 
sheriffs, and formally “admitted to the 
City.” (N. B. From Temple Bar,—the 
entrance to the City proper,—the Lord 
Mayor is the supreme power for one 
square mile, which area constitutes the 
real old City limitations.) 

The admission of the King to the city 
was accompanied with the ancient cere- 
mony of surrendering the City keys and 
of the famous Pearl Sword presented to 
the City by Queen Elizabeth, of which 
the citizens are so jealous. 

The Lord Mayor, in a splendid robe 
of velvet and ermine over Court dress, 
waited with his party all fully robed, 
upon a carpet, forming an exceedingly 
picturesque group. 

A crimson silk cord across the roadway 
was withdrawn as the Royal carriages 
approached, the King touched the keys 
and the sword, and the _ procession 
moved on with the civic party leading. 

The King wore the undress uniform 
of an Admiral of the Fleet, and Prince 
Henry the service uniform of the 10th 
Hussars. The Queen was dressed in 
powder-blue, and wore a small blue hat 
trimmed with ostrich feathers of a 
slightly lighter shade. 

Procession Arrives ; 

Punctually at 12 o’clock the procession 
arrived at the scene of operations, the 
streets all the way from the Palace to 
Leadenhall Street being thronged with 
spectators, who lustily cheered the Royal 
procession en passant. 

The writer, as correspondent to THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER, was a privileged 
visitor and one of the 3,000 business men 
assembled, of whom it is claimed that 
2,500 were underwriters, brokers or 
members of various insurance com- 
panies. 

Lloyd’s magnificent orchestra and 
choir, well known for its many perform- 
ances in the cause of charity, rendered 
a fine selection of music pending the 
arrival of the Royal visitors, who were 
received by Percy G. Mackinnon, chair- 
man of Lloyd’s, and Eustace R. Pull- 
brook, vice-chairman. 

The King inspected the guard of honor 
of the 159th (Lloyd’s) City of London 
Anti-Aircraft Battery, R. A., under the 
command of Major J. S. Allen, M. C. 
Officers and men of the mercantile 
marine lined Leadenhall Street. 

Bouquet for the Queen 

While the King was inspecting the 
Guard of Honor, Mrs. Mackinnon 
handed to the Queen a beautiful bou- 
quet. Their Majesties were then es- 
corted to the dais, where Mr. Mackinnon 
read the address on behalf of the Cor- 
poration. of Lloyd’s. 

In his address, Mr. Mackinnon said 
that their Majesties’ presence gave Royal 
approval to an enterprise essentially 
British both in origin and development. 
Its origin was to be found in the seven- 
teenth century, when merchants in over- 
seas commerce resorted to the coffee- 
house established by Edward Lloyd in 
Tower Street, and then in Lombard 
Street. Doubtless there came to Lloyd’s 


Blackall 


coffee-house the most famous Clerk of 
the King’s Ships, Samuel Pepys, in order 
to obtain and sometimes to give infor- 
mation, and thus began the relationship 
between the Royal Navy and Liloyd’s 
which had subsisted to the present day. 

From this modest, almost casual be- 
ginning there had grown up by almost 
imperceptible gradations the Corpora- 
tion df Lloyd’s, at once national and 
international—national in its peculiarly 
British characteristics, international in 
its world-wide organization and _ in- 
fluence. Lloyd’s did not emerge from 
the coffee-house stage until the last 





From the poles supporting the Royal 
canopy sprouted the four loud-speakers 
which were to make it certain that all 
present heard the King’s voice. He said 
in reply: 

“It affords me the greatest pleasure 
to come here and lay the foundation 
stone of Lloyd’s new building. I have 
been impressed, as everyone must be, 
by the extraordinary and romantic his- 
tory of Lloyd’s, outlined in your address, 
and by its evolution from an ordinary 
seventeenth century coffee-house to the 
great public and international institution 
familiar to us all. 

“Cromwell said that no one rises so 
high as he who does not know whither 
he is going, and this had held good in 
our organizations as well as in men. 
_“You have also referred with legi- 
timate pride to the traditional honor and 
integrity upon which the greatness of 
Lloyd’s is founded. The history of the 
corporation is the embodiment of the 
highest qualities of British commerce. 
Lloyd’s policy has never been a one- 
sided pursuit of gain, but-a combination 
of keenness and efficiency in business 
with a real and deep public spirit. 
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day, the Lloyd’s of 1914 rose again tp 
the situation, and displayed the same 
loyalty and public spirit as in 1793 


State Depends on Lloyd’s for Reports 
“The State largely depended on the 


machinery of Lloyd’s for reports, t¢. 


ceived through its agents and other 
channels, which contributed to the safe. 
ty of British shipping and British car- 
goes of indispensable value to the wel- 


fare of the country. 

“It would, however, give an imperfect 
view of the scope and effect of your 
work were no mention made of its jp. 
ternational character; your world-wide 
organizations and influence have 


‘ u always 
been at the disposal of all maritime peo- 
ples who are in peace and amity with 
the British Empire. ‘ 

“Remembering the history of yoy 
corporation and its record of s rvices to 
Great Britain and the whole of the 
world, we confidently hope for still 


greater things from that expansion and 
development—the outcome oj today’s 
inauguration. Even without the assyr. 
ance in your address, your fellow coun- 
trymen proudly recognize that you are 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON CONSECRATES LLOYD’S FOUNDATION STONE. THE KING IS ON TIE 
LEFT. QUEEN MARY AND PRINCE HENRY (IN MILITARY UNIFORM) ARE 


LINE BF, 


quarter of the eighteenth century, when 
under the guidance of Angerstein, it 
took up its position in the Royal Ex- 
change, and after the burning of that 
building, in the present Royal Exchange, 
which in 1844 was opened by Queen 
Victoria. 
The King’s Speech 

It was from this place that Lloyd’s is 
about to move to a site that had an in- 
terest for the Emperor of India, as well 
as for the King, for here stood the 
India House, the home of the East In- 
dia Company, another characteristically 
British enterprise, which, setting out to 
exchange merchandise, foutided“an Em- 
pire. 

Thus the business which two and a 
half centuries ago lived only in a coffee- 
house was now to find its permanent 
home in one of the greatest buildings 
erected in the city of London since the 
days of Wren. 


“It is not a mere coincidence that we 
owe the institution of our Lifeboat ser- 
vice to Lloyd’s, or that our National 
Gallery began with the pictures collected 
by. a famous chairman of your body. 

“There is one branch of your work 
that calls for special reference, and all 
the more so because you have modestly 
foreborne to make the least allusion to 
it yourselves—the inestimable services 
which Lloyd’s has rendered to the coun- 
try in war time. 

“Throughout the long wars of the 
Revolutionary period Lloyd’s was con- 
stantly; able. to. supply the Admiralty 
with ‘valuable information as to the safe- 
ty of commercé, the presence of hostile 
cruisers in the Channel, or the loss of 
merchant vessels through enemy action, 
and took a most active interest in the 
adoption and better organization of the 
convoy system. 

“In similar circumstances in our own 


IMMEDIATELY BEHIND THE MICROPHONES. 


conscious of your great inheritance and 
traditions and determined to hand on 
these to future generations. 

“I pray that the blessings of (cod may 


rest upon the Corporation of Lloyd's. 
May your new home witness a con- 
tinual growth in your work, prosperity 


and well earned. honor.” 
What Cornerstone Contains ‘ 
A dedicatory prayer by the Bishop of 
London, the reading of the Lord's pray- 
er by the Bishop of Willesden, and 
then his Majesty was informed of the 
articles to be placed in the foundation 
stone, so that those who will, a long day 
hence, uproot it again, to begin work, 
perhaps, on yet another Lloyd's, may 
know what manner of things we bar- 
tered with and did business with ia 1925. 
They included current bronze, silver 
and gold coinage of the realm, together 
with Treasury notes, and various docu- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 











Look for Increase in 
Hull Rates or Values 


BRITISH MARKET IS FIRMER 


Underwriters Need Greater Income From 
Hull; if That Business is to be 
Made Profitable 








In view of the depressed state of ship- 
ping and the long time cut-throat com- 
petition in the marine insurance market, 
it must seem strange to note that re- 
cently an announcement has been made 
in London that underwriters have been 
able to obtain an increase in the rates, 
the values, or in both. 

The “Journal of Commerce” (Liver- 
pool), commenting on this, says: “It 
may seem strange at the present time 
there should be talk of an increase in 
insured values, when it is patent that 
intrinsic values, if anything, are on the 
decline, and at any rate are showing 
no signs of improvement.. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the in- 
sured value of a steamer is an arbitrar- 
ily fixed sum which need have no rela- 
tion to the intrinsic value of the insured 
vessel, and which serves only for the 
purpose of fixing the liability of the 
underwriter, and as a basis upon which 
particular average claims can be ad- 
justed. 

‘It is true that the ‘Disbursements 
Clause’ provides that the amount recov- 
erable in the event of total loss must 
beara stated proportion to the insured 
value; but even this amount need not 
necessarily have any direct relation to 
intrinsic value. There is, however, a 
method by which any difficulties that 
may arise with regard to over insurance 
owing to the insured value being great- 
er than the intrinsic value, can be over- 
come. The Dual Valuation Clause is 
not used today nearly as much as it 
used to be; but it must not be forgotten 
that, by the use of this clause, owners 
can obtain adequate protection against 
total loss; underwriters can obtain a 
satisfactory basis for the adjustment of 
particular average claims; and, at the 
same time, insurances can be effected 
upon an economic basis.” 

The following is the Dual Valuation 
Clause issued by the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters: 
ln value for average purposes, 

“Insured value for total loss pur- 
Poms, £2055, 

“In: ascertaining whether the vessel is 
a constructive total loss shall 
be taken as the repaired value, and 
nothing in respect of the damaged or 
break-up value of the vessel or wreck 
shall be taken into account. 

“In case of a claim for total or con- 
structive total loss, £ shall be 
taken as the insured value, and pay- 
ment by the underwriters of their pro- 
portions of that amount shall be for all 
purposes payment of a total loss. 

Should the steamer, by reason of in- 
sured perils, become a constructive to- 
tal loss within the meaning of the above 
clause, and should she not be repaired, 
or should she be sold unrepaired, then 
the owners shall be deemed to have 
tendered, and the underwriters to have 
accepted, abondonment. 

‘Insurances allowed under the 10 per 
cent Disbursements Clause to be cal- 
culated on the amount recoverable for 
total loss,” 
ens appears to be a very important 
th e, and if, in view of the fact that 

ere have been increases in the terms 
on which hull contracts have been re- 
newed, owners would consider the re- 


vision of their insurances on the basis 
of the dual valuation, there is little 
doubt that they would find underwrit- 
ers willing to meet them with regard 
to terms, and it may be that by the 
issue of this clause a measure of re- 
form agreeable to both insured and as- 
sured, might be accomplished. 





$7,250 LEGAL FEE 





American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers Files Item at Albany; Jones 
Bureau Expenditure of $56.69 


Reports filed in the office of the sec- 
retary of state of Albany under section 
66 of the legislative law show the follow- 
ing amounts to have been paid out by 
insurance interests in connection with leg- 
islative matters. : 

The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters paid to Barry, Wainwright, 
Thacher & Symmers, New York City 
legal advisers, $7,250; to Hun, Parker 
& Reilly, Albany lawyers, $1,000 and in- 
curred disbursements of $2,132.77. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Publi- 
city Bureau expended $56.69. 

The Citizens Medical Reference Bu- 
reau paid Tobin, Wiswall Walton and 
Wood, Albany attorneys, $500, while the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters paid 
Frank L. Wiswall $250 for services. 

The Association of Life Insurance Pres- 


idents incurred miscellaneous expenditures 
of $429.31. 


PROBLEM FOR ADJUSTERS 








Something to Interest Average Clause 
Experts and Masters of Co-Insur- 
ance Intricacies 


“How would average clause and co-in- 

surance experts tackle the following ad- 
justment?” asks a well-known field. man 
of THe Eastern UNDERWRITER: 
_ A concern has $10,000 worth of mach- 
inery, upon which they carry $6,000 blank- 
et insurance covering on all machines and 
machinery. They also have $2,000 speci- 
fic insurance ‘covering on one machine by 
name and number without any loss payable 
claim, etc: 

There is $4,000 loss on the general mach- 
ines and $1,000 loss on the specific mach- 
ine. 80% average clause used in one 
case and 20% co-insurance clause used in 
other case. 





ANDREW P. MURTHA BACK 

Andrew P. Murtha, formerly: well- 
known in the marine insurance district, 
has returned as an inland marine un- 
derwriter with Titus, Guilfoyle & Conor, 
Inc., inland: vessel agents of the Auto- 
mobile. Mr. Murtha has had. many 
years of experience in marine under- 
writing, having been with Appleton & 
Cox, Talbot, Bird & Co., the Overseas 
Underwriting Agency, and other offices. 
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McCULLOCH TO STAY 





Pinchot Says There is no Truth in 
Rumor That He Will Displace Him 


“The United States Review” says that 
Governor Pinchot has been seen relative 
to the rumor that a successor may be 
appointed to Commissioner McCulloch, 
which rumor was current in Harrisburg 
and sent to THE EAsTERN UNDERWRITER 
by a Harrisburg correspondent. “The 
United States Review” says that Mr. Mc- 
Culloch saw the Governor who told him 
that there was no foundation whatever 
to the rumor and to disregard it com- 
pletely. 





CONTRIBUTION CLAUSE CASE 


The attention of Oklahoma insurance 
men was directed to an opinion of the 
supreme court, rendered May 2, on a case 
involving the validity of the “reduced rate 
contribution clause.” 

The case was that of the Camden Fire 
Insurance association and the Altus Far- 
mers Cooperative Gin company. The pol- 
icy involved, was for $1,500 for which pre- 
mium. had been paid, on cotton belonging 
to and stored in the warehouse of the 
insured: - The latter. sustained a loss val- 
ued at $992. The policy carried the rider 
with the reduced rate contribution clause. 
reversed and the case was remanded to 

The judgment of the trial court was 
the dictrict court of Jackson county for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
the higher court’s apinion. 





APPROVE CAPITAL INCREASE 


The directors of the Rossia of Hartford 
Jast week formally approved the increase 
of. capitalization from $1,200,000 to $1,- 
600,000 voted Monday by the stockholders. 
New stock will be issued July 6 at $75 
a share, par $25. The usual dividend was 
declared on the old Rossia stock. 





Lloyd’s Cornerstone 


(Continued from page 30) 


ments, among them being Lloyd’s mem- 
orial book, containing the photographs 
of those connected with Lloyd’s who fell 
in the war, a copy of Lloyd’s List and 
the’ Times of the day, and the signatures 
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APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
| Admitted Assets, $6,691,491.37 + Se 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co,, Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.05 
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WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





of the King and Queen as having been 
present. 

The deputy chairman placed them in 
two cases in the receptacle in the stone. 
The architect of this £1,500,000 ($7,- 
500,000) building of nine stories and 
100,000 square feet of space, Sir Edwin 
Cooper, and George Burt, representing 
the contractors, were then presented. 

A bed of mortar was spread on the 
bed-stone and the King took trowel and 
mortar board in hand. The great stone 
was lowered into its place by a pulley. 


King Receives Workmen 


From the chairman his Majesty re- 
ceived a silver mallet, and with it he 
gave the stone a sounding tap to settle 
it down into its bed. 

One thing more had to be done. The 
King must be satisfied that the stone 
was fixed with accuracy, and for this a 
level was necessary. The contractor had 
it ready, and taking it from him the 
Royal builder made his inspection. It 
was not until then that he was able to 
say, “In the name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, I declare this 
stone well and truly laid.” 

More presentations and the signing by 
their Majesties of the record of their 
visit and all was over, and Lloyd’s fifth 
home well under way. 

Before the close of the proceedings 
the King expressed his wish to have pre- 
sented to him the workmen’s represen- 
tatives, and accordingly G: Murion, 
clerk of works, C. Mack, contractor’s 
foreman, J. H. Lock, contractor’s man- 
ager, and Tom Bower, a mason were 
called to the Royal dais. 


Mr. Bower, who appeared in his white 
apron and with hands begrimed with 
dirt, was heartily applauded by the 
company as the King and Queen shook 
hands with him. Apparently realizing 
that his hands were none too clean, the 
mason rubbed them vigorously on his 
apron as he approached. His Majesty 
stretched out his hand in a reassuring 
manner to the workman and gave him 
a warm grip. 


Inspect the Premises 


Quite an unexpected and entirely un- 
official part of the program was their 
Majesties desire to thoroughly inspect 
the excavations and the work so far 
done. They ascended the long stairway 
through the bank of guests, and for 
some moments showed the keenest in- 
terest in the great expanse below them, 
while three towering derricks were 
manoeuvred in order to display what 
steps have been taken to conquer the 
problems of hoisting and marshalling 


great blocks of material. All this 
created signal enthusiasm in the crowds 
watching the proceedings from the 


neighboring house-tops. 

The gigantic expansion of business, of 
late years, which has rendered impéra- 
tive a new and greatly enlarged home 
for Lloyd’s, pays an eloquent tribute to 
the exceeding value of insurance as one 
of the most vital and important adjuncts 
to world’s commerce. In 1920 Lloyd’s 
premiums exceeded £30,000,000 ($150,- 
000,000) while the deposits with the com- 
mittee for policy holders security were 
approximately £10,000,000 ($50,000,000). 
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.... CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Independence Now in 
Its New Building 


OVATION FOR CHAS. H. HOLLAND 





Representatives In Philadelphia From 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Savan- 
nah -and Many Other Centers 





The writer does not know what stood 
at the Northwest corner of Walnut 
and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia, a year 
ago. Undoubtedly, it was one of those 
dingy, low buildings which for years 
made the fire and casualty insurance dis- 
trict of. Philadelphia almost as dingy and 
cheerless as is the Fulton fish market on 
the lower East Side of New York. But 
he knows what is standing on that corner 
today it’s the new building of the In- 
dependence Indemnity and Independence 
Fire—because he saw it dedicated yes- 
terday wih most impressive ceremonies, 
the chief speaker being United States 
Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, and in 
the audience were distinguished citizens 
of Philadelphia and many of the com- 
pany’s production leaders. 

The building is a splendid structure— 
tall, graceful, and in keeping with the 
spirit. of Independence Square, and is 
a. part of the boundary line of that 
square. It is eight stories in height. 


A Great Event 


It was a great event, not only sig- 
nalizing the prosperity of this young but 
lusty. company, but causing widespread 
satisfaction that there could be such a 
successful enterprise built in so short a 
time. 

It was not only a great day but a 
great week for the master builder and 
eaptain of the company—Charles H. Hol- 
land. The production forces came on 
Monday and had something to keep them 
busy until tomorrow night, including a 
trip. around the harbor and a dinner at 
a yacht club. Mr. Holland was a central 
figure in all the ceremonies and his pop- 
ularity with his representatives was dem- 
onstrated upon numerous occasions dur- 
ing the week: He-is-a “mixer” par ex- 
cellence. 

The first premium year of the In- 
dependence Indemnity was 1923. The 
company. started with a larger capital 
and: surplus than any other new. com- 
pany had at the beginning. Philadel- 
phia was decided upon for headquarters 
because of the large amount of Phila- 
delphia capital made available to it; $3,- 
000,000 capital and surplus were paid in 
in cash at the beginning. 


How Company Started 


Discussing the origin of the Indepen- 
dence, President Holland told the general 
agents this week: 


“The Independence Indemnity Company 
. was. unique.in its manner of organization, 

in -that it originated with a few prominent 
insurance agents who desired to have an 
opportunity of owning substantial blocks of 
stock in the casualty and surety company 
to which they. were directing their business, 
and who were good enough to insist (if I 
may be pardoned this seeming immodesty 
in mentioning what was a fundamental fact) 
that they would only go ahead with their 
plans on the condition that I would accept 
the presidency of the company and under- 
take full charge of its administration. We 
were fortunate in securing an unusual board 
of .directors, unusual in the fact that so 
meny men of outstanding prominence in 
Philadelphia, New York and other cities, 
were willing to assume the responsibility 
of membership on the board of a new in- 
surance company.” 

“The primium income of the Independence, 
Indemnity; .in its first year, 1923, amounted 
to $2,708,998.82; and in its second year, 1924, 
to °$5,236,610.93 and im 1925 there ‘‘is ‘evety 

ospect of reaching a.premium income of 
000,000 n. May cf this year the .com- 
pany wrote $760,000 of premiums. 

“The slogan of the companies is, “These 
Companies Maintain Human Relations with 
Our Agents, Brokers and Policyholders.’ The 
company has started a new publication called 

~. “Human Relations.” 


Mr. Holland has surrounded himself 
with a fine staff. It includes A. L. John- 
ston, for many years-a Pacific Coast 


manager of casualty insurance com- 
panies; E. B. Anderson, who has had 
wide experience in the insurance busi- 
ness, who was once secretary of the 
Burglary. Underwriters Association and 
who now is vice-president in charge of 
the Metropolitan district; Stanley G. 
Martin, one of the best compensation 
insurance men in the United States; 


_ James: Morrison, who got his preliminary 


training as a treasury watch dog as an 
auditor of accounts for eight years in 
Glasgow, Scotland; Joseph R. Wells, one 
of the best fidelity and surety men in 
the country, and-L. H.- Bowen, head of 
the production department and one of 
the most popular of the younger insur- 
ance men;: Alexander Sime, who _be- 
lieves in handling claims in a common 
sense manner and with cutting litigation 
to the minimum; C. H. Pritchard, Jr., the 
well-known burglary underwriters, and 
Joseph P. Marron, long an experienced 
accident .and health man. and Henry 
Farrer. who is great on statistics. 

The general agents had an opportun- 
ity of hearing from all these men at the 
conference this week.. They outlined the 
policies of the company, discussed all 
sorts of questions from the growth of 
“guest” cases in automobile insurance to 
how to combat the rising tide of acci- 
dent frequency in compensation insur- 
ance. At intervals President Holland 
spoke, showing a remarkable knowledge 
of all kinds of casualty insurance. 

Incidentally the general agents learned 
that the-new Independence Fire is mak- 
ing real headway and will be a factor. 





NEW COUNSEL 


Major John L. Baker of Independence 
Indemnity Began Career in 
Indianapolis 


Major John L. Baker, new general 
counsel of the Independence Indemnity, 
has had unusually valuable experience 
not only in law but in insurance and 
surety as well. 

After graduating from Miami College, 
Oxford, Ohio, and the law - department 
of Indiana University, he practiced law 
in Indianapolis for six years. That city 
being an important insurance center and 
the senior member of his firm being 
counsel for an insurance company as 
well as a director of the company, he 
first became interested there in insur- 
ance legal problems. For six years he 
was in the legal department of the Na- 
tional Surety; and after returning from 
the war, he went into the legal depart- 
ment of the Globe, later becoming gen- 
eral counsel for the Northwestern Cas- 
ualty & Surety. 

In France he served as assistant quar- 
termaster of the first army corps under 
Generals Liggett and Wright. 





EXECUTIVES DINE BEHA 


To show appreciation for the fact that 
all casualty companies are now in ac- 
cord with the new acquisition cost plan 
and to the part he had in making this 
happy consummation § possible, chief 
executives of leading casualty com- 
panies tendered a dinner..to. Superin- 
tendent Beha, of New York, at the Ho- 
tel Roosevelt on Wednesday night. 
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Big Industry Builder 
an Independence V. P. 

W. L. CASE’S WONDERFUL CAREER 

Reorganized Great Business Ventures 


For Capitalists; Built Factories; 
Reconstructed Public Utilities 





When Willard L. Case joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Independence In- 
- demnity a few months ago, of which 
company he is now a vice-president, 
President Holland obtained the services 
of a man who has had experience in en- 
gineering, big business and industrial 
management of a kind which should prove 
most valuable in an insurance organiza- 
tion, particularly as an advisor on the 
contract bond and other phases of sure- 
ty which is so closely related to big 
business. His experience has ranged 
from reorganizing big corporations to 
making investigations for banks of the 
fruit packing and lumber industries. It 
has included management problems of 
great importance in a number of differ- 
ent lines and selling problems, too. In 
fact, he has been one of those Ameri- 
can engineering whose experience form a 
most interesting part in the building up 
of America. 

Mr. Case is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and of the Columbia School of 
Mines. His engineering work covered 
many lines of operation, and gradually 
led. into the financial side of industries 
and later into managerial supervision. 
He became consulting engineer for the 
Audit Co. of New York, which covered 
a number of years handling reorganiza- 
tions and consolidations, the largest be- 
ing a $25,000,000 proposition. Among 
the important utilities in which 
he was engaged was that in connection 
with the Louisville waterworks station 
and filter plant, including planning the 
work and a new bond issue; also the 


waterworks improvements at South 
Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Case became treasurer of the 


Yale & Towne lock company, called 
there to work out some special prob- 
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lems.. With two associates he purchased 
the Turner & Seymour Manufacturing 
Co., of Torrington, Conn. He was a 
director of the Stamford Trust Co. and 
a director in and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Stamford Say. 
ings Bank, Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Case’s advice relative to the new 
building of the Independence was in- 
valuable. Fifteen men were selected by 
him to. handle the moving proposition 
and it moved like clockwork. With 
the Independence, Mr. Case has import- 
ant executive duties, including super- 
vision of several divisions of the business, 





ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 





Its Reduction One Hope for Companies 
Doing A Workmen’s Compensation 


From. President Holland down, many 
of the speakers at the convention of the 
Independence Indemnity this week 
stressed the importance of reducing ac- 
cident frequency and it seemed to be 
President Holland’s opinion that. this 
was essential if the companies were to 
have any relief in the compensation in- 
surance situation where the adequacy 
of the rates never catches up to the ac- 
tual experience, being several years be- 
hind. 

President Holland paid a tribute to 
the educational movement, having for its 
aim the cutting down of the accident 
frequency, telling what the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
is doing on the subject in schools and 
universities. All of President Holland's 
comments on the National Bureau were 
highly complimentary. 

Frank R. Young, of Childs, Young & 
Wood, general agents of the Indepen- 
dence at Chicago, told an_ interesting 
story of one of the big Chicago manu- 
facturing establishments which was dis- 
turbed at the large number of accidents 
in its:factory. The head of the plant 
offered a dollar to every workman who 
was fortunate enough to go for a cef- 
tain period without having an accident. 

It will be recalled that the Indepen- 
dence reorganized a competition among 
thousands of insurance men for the best 
suggestions for lessening the number of 
auto accidents on the public highways, 
and the company had as judges, General 
Butler, Police Commissioner Enright, 
and-W. H: Cameron, managing director 
of the National Safety Council of Chi- 
cago. Three prizes of $1,000, $500 and 
$250 were awarded. 





All Companies Now In 

Jo «ec = y>nfequisition Cost Plan 
- With’ the ‘signing of the Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost Rules by the 
New York Indemnity and the Metro- 
politan Casualty; James A. Belia. insut- 
ance ‘superintendent, arinounces ‘hat the 
stock companies doing business in New 
York afe~100. per cent in ‘accord with 
the plan: PUT 
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Some Personalities 
at Dedication 


LIVE AGENTS AND MANAGERS 





Phenomenal’ Record of Harmon, of Osh- 
kosh; Sam Behrendt Helps Put Pep 
In Insurance Business 





The Independence Indemnity in its 
short career has built up an unusually 
good general agency plant and many of 
its representatives are men of talent as 
well as interesting presonalities. A rep- 
resentative of THE Eastern Unper- 
writer had the opportunity of meeting 
many of them on Tuesday of this week 
in Philadelphia. A brief sketch of just 
4 few of those who help make the In- 
dependence wheel turn ’round and to 
whom the reporter talked, follows: 

Two of the leading figures at the con- 
yention were Sam Behrendt and “Ike” 
Levy of the Behrendt-Levy Co., Los 
Angeles, the agency which writes a 
large amount of the motion picture in- 
surance on the Coast and which has de- 
signed many of the novel forms of con- 
tracts from that clientele. In discussing 
insurance “novelties” Mr. Behrendt said 
to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“Why do we do it? Because those 
people are always looking for something 
new. Upon several occasions I have 
gone into the office of a movie magnate 
to be greeted as follows: ‘Well, have 
you got a new idea of insurance cover? 
If it’s unusual, a novelty, I'll buy it.” 


Clever Advertising 


Sam is always accommodating and 
whether it is insuring Ben Turpin against 
the horrible catastrophe of his eyes be- 
coming straight (which would lose him 
his livelihood) or against Mae Murray’s 
hair becoming black when her reputa- 
tion has been built up as a blonde, he 
will see that they get the insurance. 
However, these freak covers are only 
for advertising purposes and a very 
small part of the business. The Beh- 
rendt-Levy Co. are very important gen- 
eral agents, do a remarkable business in 
all lines, and incidentally, are the men 
who have the new Insurance Exchange 
Building in Los Angeles. 

During the first day of the general 
agency conference when President Hol- 
land was introducing the various men by 
name and city, he put his hand on Beh- 
rendt’s shoulder and said simply: 
“Gentlemen, this is Sam!” 

That was introduction enough as he 
was one man whom everybody knew. 


Man Who Originated Novel Warehouse 
Coverage 

Also from Los Angeles came Louis 
Cass, of Cass & Johansing, who do a 
large insurance business there and who 
are regional agents for the Indepen- 
dence Indemnity. He is the man who 
designed the general warehouse policy 
for furniture warehouse peole, a com- 
bination of coverages, covering the as- 
sured from the homie to destination. It 
is practically an all-risk policy covering 
all hazards. The policy is now being 
used by 350 warehouses, about a hundred 
of them being on the Pacific Coast and 
the balance east of the Mississippi. Cass 
& Johansing are about nine years old. 


Former Captain of Marines 


{. Wylie Clark, Jr., of Savannah, Ga., 
where the Independence Indemnity’s 
general agents are John D. Carswell Co., 
's one of the ablest insurance men in the 
country and during the war was a cap- 
tain of marines, his regiment having an 
unusually heavy, mortality list... He was 
only twenty-one, when he got his cap- 
tailicy. 'The Cargwellcagency is one of 
the Jargest in Savannah and during the 
days when that town was a great naval 
stores center had a premium income 
which ran over a million a year. When 
Jacksonville took away  Savannah’s 


hi stores crown the Carswell office . 
Pst one account which paid about $400,- 


a year in premiums. Despite. some 


hard blows it triumphed and is a very 
live factor in the insurance situation of 
the Southeast. 


Looks Like Morgan Ought to Look 


John J. Ryan, the. most impressive- 
looking producer at -.the Phila- 
delphia ceremonies, is. vice-president of 
Rose & Kiernan of Albany, and a great 
expert on bonding. When anyone is 
discussing important insurance agencies 
he cannot neglect to mention Rose & 
Kiernan, who last year wrote in excess 
of $1,000,000 in premiums of all kinds. 
Everybody who is anybody, or thinks 
he is anybody, knows Pat Kiernan of 
Albany, big-hearted, generous, man of 
affairs, man of the world, friend in need, 
unselfish. John Rose has made many 
an Albany Field Club meeting a “go” by 
lending to it that touch of sentiment al- 
ways present when he recites poetry to 
the assembled field men. He is a cork- 
ing good insurance man, also. 


_A Big Man From Oshkosh 


How many people in the East know 
that the Harmon agency of Oshkosh, 
Wis., leads the country in amount of pre- 
mium production per capita of popula- 


tion? John Harmon of the firm—his 
partner’s name is Dan Harmon—was 
asked what. population the agency 


worked on in rolling up $300,000 in pre- 
miums annually. 

“Well, it’s largely just three cities,” 
he said. “First, there is Oshkosh, the 
town which all the comedians have ad- 
vertised because they think it sounds 
funny to pronounce it, just as they get 
a laugh by -saying ‘Brooklyn’ in New 
York theatres. There is nothing at all 
funny about Oshkosh except the name 
and we are used to that. It is a progressive 
city which need not hide its head in any 
particular. Its population is 34,000. Then, 
there’s Neenah, which has 16,000 people; 
and Menasha which is about the same 
size as Neenah. So, we have about 
60,000 people to work on in these three 
places in one county.” 

Incidentally, the Harmon Agency con- 





trols one fire and tornado insurance line 
of $57,000,000. — ‘ 

From the well-known James Ross 
Agency at New Orleans, came Eugene 
Sheehan, who started as a claims man 
for the Maryland. He went to Cuba 
with the late John T. Stone and helped 
that famous executive organize Cuba for 
his company. He has had a wide experi- 
ence and is an all-around insurance man, 
one of the best in the South. 


An Insurance Federation President 
Chris. J. Muckerman of Muckerman 


~& Cushman, St. Louis, is president of 


the Insurance Federation of Missouri. 
He said that the principal subject of 
discussion in that state was the entrance 
of Missouri into the ranks of workmen’s 
compensation states, leaving only a quar- 
tette of states now without compensa- 
tion. He added that agents were pre- 
pared to take care of the new business, 
but he remarked, “Our law is very liberal, 
indeed.” 

J. F. Farley of Wichita,.who was vice- 
president in charge of surety for the old 
Kansas City Casualty & Surety, had 
experience traveling in Kansas for four- 
teen years as a special agent. He seems 
to have survived that great ordeal and 
appears to be just as happy and alert 
as if he had traveled in a state where 
people pay more attention to their own 
affairs and less to regulating the wuni- 
verse. 


New Yorkers Among Those Present 


Tom Meacham, member of the illus- 
trious insurance family of Meacham of 
the Times Building, New York—there 
are three of those brothers—took to 


writing accident insurance at an early., 


age and his office has written an amaz- 
ing amount of that coverage. The Mea- 
chams not only write a lot of accident, 
but have been able to interest a long 
line of salesmen to go and do likewise. 
Tom Meacham can prove to the hardest- 
boiled broker in the metropolis that 
he is overlooking a big bet when he 
neglects to solicit A. & H. 
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Another New Yorker attending the 
conference was Gardner Creede of Mark, 
Creede & Mirick, Inc., 55 John Street. 
This is a combination of two offices, 
Fred Mark & Sons and Creede, - Mirick 
& Co., Inc. Both were live offices and 
they got together when both were rep- 
resenting another company and became 
céntral figures in a litigation growing 
out of the acquisition cost alignment, 
the chief bone of -contention being, 
“Who owns the broker’s applications?” 
There were 20,000 applications involved 
in the controversy. The question, by 
the way, is still largely unsettled. The 
ages of the firm members of the cor- 
poration range from 31 to 37. They made 
a unique decision as to who would be 
elected officers when they consolidated. 
The decision was by ages, so the oldest 
member became president; the next 
oldest, vice-president; the next, secre- 
tary, and: the youngest, treasurer. Gard- 
ner Creede was the youngest. The office, 
by the way, is branching out and has a 
branch in East Orange, N. J. ,and con- 
trols a life insurance general agency in 
the Bronx. 





MORE EDUCATION FOR AGENTS 


A. Neugebauer Tells Ad Men to Furnish 
Newspaper Copy to Agents; Also 
Simplify Rate Books 


Making a plea for the more liberal 
education of both agent and. public in- 
surance-wise, A. Neugebauer, advertising 
manager of the Globe Indemnity, spoke 
at the Monday morning session of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. In 
order for an agent to present burglary 
insurance or any other line properly, he 
must have an intelligent appreciation of 
how to sell them. “The agent must be 
educated,” said Mr. Neugebauer, “before 
he can sell the public.” He continued 
that agents will use newspaper advertis- 
ing but they haven’t the time or the abil- 
ity to write ads. The home office can 
help with copy and cuts suitable for use 
in the local newspapers. In this adver- 
tising the agent’s name should be more 
prominent than that of the company. 

“The rate book bothers the average lo- 
cal agent,” was one of Mr. Neugebauer’s 
remarks. “By making it more attractive 
and easier to understand, advertising de- 
partments can remedy this.” 

In his first year with the Globe In- 
demnity, Mr. Neugebauer has been un- 
usually successful in getting results from 
direct-mail campaigns. One of his best 
stunts was a cross-word puzzle contest 
sent to agents to help them get more 
prospects. Interest was keyed up in this 
campaign by prizes which the agents 
personally offered for the best solution 
of the puzzle. Previous to joining the 
Globe Indemnity, Mr. Neugebauer was 
in the advertising department of the 
Home. He was also with the Standard 
Accident. 





WATKINS SUCCEEDS BOSTWICK 


The Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, has appointed Joseph 
Watkins, formerly manager of its East- 
ern Pennsylvania claims department, to 
succeed R. B. Bostwick, who was assist- 
ant manager of the city department of 
the company in Philadelphia who is 
leaving to become manager of the com- 
pany’s San Francisco office. 


x. 


HOUSEHOLD SAFETY 


The Bureau of Standards has issued a 
circular entitled “Safety for the House- 
hold.” The Circular is known as No. 75 
and is being sold at 15 cents a copy by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment: Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The aim of the circular is to give guidance 
in forming. such habits and .to specify 
effective home equipment and installations 
to minimize risks involved in the home. 








Jefferies Brinton, of Carr & Brinton, 
Maryland agents of the Continental 
Casualty, with headquarters at Baltimore, 


~WaS a visitor in New York recently. © 
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Auto Manufacturers 
May Enter Insurance 


WOULD FORM OWN COMPANIES 


Say Rates Are Too High, That Cars 





Are Over-Insured and Losses Too 
Numerous 
Dissatisfaction among automobile 


manufaturers with stock company auto- 
mobile insurance has expressed itself 
through an announcement of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce that the manufacturers may them- 
selves go into the insurance business. 
President Charles Clifton of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has been authorized 
to appoint a committee to investigate 
the situation and report on the possi- 
bilities of a venture into the automo- 
bile insurance game. This committee 
has not yet been named. 

The idea is that in case the committee 
recommends going into insurance under- 
writing there will be two stock com- 
panies formed, backed by the support 
of manufacturing companies belonging 
to the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. Contrary to the view ex- 
pressed by some the plan is not to have 
each manufacturing company organize 
its own insurance company, but for the 
manufacturers together to have two 
companies, one for the fire risks and the 
other for casualty risks. ; 

Following is the statement issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce: “Regarding 
the present high cost of insurance as a 
handicap to motor travel and an unnec- 
essary burden on the automobilist, the 
automobile manufacturers of the country 
are planning to enter the insurance busi- 
ness with a company representative of 
the industry, according to a decision 
reached at the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce meeting here 
today. Charles Clifton, president of this 
association, was authorized to name a 
committee to study insurance costs and 
to report on the advisability of actively 
engaging in this business.” 


Why Dissatisfaction Exists 


Several factors contribute to the dis- 


satisfaction of the automobile manu- 
facturers with stock company insurance. 
In the first place they believe, irrespec- 
tive of the reasons, that automobile in- 
surance rates are too high, and there- 
fore are somewhat of an obstacle to the 
natural development of the automobile 
business. The company they would 
form, if they decide to organize one, 
would also be a stock company but 
would offer insurance at lower rates. 
Asked how this would be possible, a 
representative of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce said every 
effort would be made to restrict policy- 
holders to those of the preferred class 
of automobile owners, so that the moral 
hazard would be reduced to a minimum. 

The manufacturers are of the opinion 
that too many cars are overinsured to- 
day by stock companies, despite all ef- 
forts to the contrary. Influential bro- 
kers, the manufacturers say, are insist- 
ing to underwriters upon excess amounts 
of insurance on cars ’as a prerequisite to 
getting the insurance. This over-insur- 
ance, in turn, leads to deliberate crook- 
edness on the part of many insurers, 
with resultant heavy losses to the in- 
surance companies and eventual raising 
of the rates. By offering lower rates, 
the automobile manufacturers think a 
company of their own could get the in- 
surance without kowtowing to the big 
brokers. 

Still another point of irritation is the 
matter of credits for automobile locking 
devices. At present a 20% credit is al- 
lowed by the Conference insurance com- 
panies for locking devices approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. How- 
ever, the underwriters have notified the 
automobile manufacturers that within a 


comparatively short time full credits will 
be given only to motor cars equipped 
with the coincidental lock, a device 
which automatically locks the car. when 
the motor is turnéd off. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce reports that several of the 
large manufacturers are peeved about 
this. Having spent large sums: of money 
to improve the locking devices at pres- 
ent in use they now find they may have 
to scrap this work and turn their at- 
tention to installing the coincidental 
lock if purchasers of the cars are to 
benefit by reductions in their theft in- 
surance. 

Locking devices are not supposed to 
be absolute theft preventives, according 
to the manufacturers, but deterrents 
which will discourage thieves, and so 
on the whole they are satisfied with the 
Icoking devices used now. Told that the 
underwriters favor the coincidental lock 
because, in the majority of cases, auto- 
mobile owners forget to use the ordi- 
nary locks the reply was made that the 
coincidental lock is somewhat of a 
menace. Some motor car drivers still 
indulge in the practice of turning off 
their engines while going down hills to 
save gasolene. This movement auto- 
matically puts the coincidental lock into 
operation and makes a car unmanage- 
able, it is charged. One or two manu- 
facturers have already tried the cein- 
cidental lock and then removed it be- 
cause of this danger, it is claimed. 

These various factors together have 
convinced the manufacturers that if 
practicable, they should organize their 
own company to write at reduced rates, 
on preferred risks only insofar as pos- 
sible, and with rate credits on such ap- 
pliances as they, the manufacturers, be- 
lieve actually do reduce one or more of 
the common automobile hazards, 





A ST. LOUIS SITUATION 





To Ascertain Right of Bank to Place 
Burglary and Bond Insurance 
With Reciprocal 


The surety companies have recently 
come in competition with a reciprocal 
concern writing bankers’ blanket bonds. 
The National Surety has questioned the 
legality of a bank placing their bond 
and burglary insurance with a concern 
of that kind. It has taken up the matter 
with the national comptroller of the 
currency through the district comp- 
troller of St. Louis. 

The reciprocal in question professes to 
have 90% reinsurance of Lloyd’s of 


' London. 





NEW INSURANCE PLAN 





Milwaukee Scheme for Limited Cover; 
Auto Owners to Contribute to Fund 
From Which Awards Will be Made 


A new plan of compensating persons 
injured in automobile accidents has been 
proposed in the Wisconsin Senate by 
Joseph Padway of Milwaukee. The 
scheine provides for a limited insurance 
plan and in the case of accidents awards 
would be made out of a fund built by 
automobile owners. While the members 
of the legislature do not believe the bill 
will pass at this session, so strong is the 
pressure of auto organizations that it has 
been decided to print a thousand extra 
copies of the Padway proposal. Should 
the bill be defeated during the closing 
days of the legislature, a campaign will 
be conducted ‘throughout the next two 
years and the measure will again be pre- 
sented the next two years. 

The Padway substitute provides for the 
creation of a state fund to pay compen- 
sation to persons injured in automobile 
accidents. This fund would be built up 
by annual contributions by persons oper- 
ating automobiles. Owners of motor- 
cycles would pay $5, autos $10, and trucks 
$25 annually into the fund. In case of 
an accident the matter would be immedi- 
ately reported to the State Industrial 
Commission, and after investigating the 
case, an award would be made to the in- 
jured: person. -- - ponte 


Commercial Aviation 
Accident Statistics 


PROFIT TO INSURANCE SEEN 





Examples Showing Low Claim Ratio 
Cited; Early Policy of General 
Accident Described 





During the first year of commercial 
aviation in England, commencing in 
May, 1919, 374 licenses were granted to 
pilots, 258 to ground engineers, 2 to 
navigators and 92 to aerodromes. In 
addition there were 303 certificates of 
registration issued and 241 certificates 
of air-worthiness. The number of 
hours flown was 4,000, the number of 
flights was 21,000 and the approximate 
mileage was 303,000. Passengers to- 
taled 52,000. The total number of ac- 
cidents amounted to 13, twe of which 
proved fatal. 

These figures were obtained from 
Captain Douglas W. Rodda, formerly 
aviation manager of the General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life of London. 

The claim ratio of the General Ac- 
cident from a percentage basis covering 
another period and under poor condi- 
tions showed the following result: 


Per 1,000 
Total Per 1,000 Hours 
Numbers Flights Flown 
Pilote MMOD vs .csssceere 2 095 A 
j See 286 a5 


Pilots injured .... 4 

Passengers killed ...... Nil Nit Nil 

Passengers injired .. 10 476 2.5 
Describes General’s Policy 

Describing the policy issued by the 
company in the early days of commer- 
cial aviation Mr. Rodda pointed out 
that the policy gave coverage in case of 
death to the pilot in the amount of 
$5000; permanent total disablement, 
$2500; loss of limbs or eyes, $1250; 
temporary total disablement, $100 per 
week; and the premium charged was 
about $225 annually. “This rate was 
limited to pilots engaged in the best 
class of flying, which would be cate- 
gorized as machines operated on a speci- 
fied regular route from one point to an- 
other. Other risks would be rated on 
their merits according to the class and 
type of flying undertaken. 

“Policies which were issued by the 
General Accident covered passengers 
traveling on the various Cross Channel 
services, which journeys occupied about 
three hours flying, at 60c. for death 
risk only. Loss of limbs, permanent 
total disablement, or temporary disable- 
ment could be included at an additional 
premium. This insurance was _ trans- 
acted on the coupon system, a coupon 
being issued by the aircraft authorities, 
who were in possession of a_ book 
specially printed for this purpose by the 
insurance companies at the point of 
embarkation.” 

Sees Big Future for Aviation 


“T am convinced,” he said, “that avia- 
tion has reached a stage where the 
number of pilots from now on _ will 
almost daily increase, not only in Eng- 





land but in America and consequently - 


the volume of business to be secured 
from them warrants the writing of the 
insurance, and, if this is carefully done 
and closely watched in the initial stages, 
there is no doubt in my mind that it 
will develop into a very lucrative source 
of revenue to any insurance companies 
writing this class of business. 

“While I do not advocate the paying 
of the losses on one class of business 
by the profits to be accrued from an- 
other, I am certain that a vast amount 
of desirable other business will. be ob- 
tained from not only the pilots, but the 
organizations by whom they are em- 
ployed.” 





Davis P. Smith, son of former Mayor 
Smith and vice-president of the Thomas 
B. Smith Co., general agent for the Na- 
tional Surety, was made chairman of 
the committee on constitution and by- 


laws and will preside at the next 


luncheon. paisa LSet: 


“eo ak 


Directors Assume 
Liability of $1,190,009 


PITTSBURGH BANK SMASH EcuHo 





Southern Surety Protected hy Re-In. 
surance; Sends to Authorities Pre. 
liminary Check of $100,000 





Pittsburgh papers have been running 
long stories relative to the liability of 
surety companies as a result of the clos. 
ing of the doors of the Carnegie Trys 
Company. in that city. The company 
having the biggest liability, the South. 
ern Surety with its $1,100,000, was part. 
ly re-insured by a numberiaf other com. 
panies. 

County Solicitor W.. Heber Dithrich 
said to a reporter that a careful study of 
the resolutions adopted by the executive 
committee of the Southern Surety Co, 
and forwarded to Pittsburgh, shows that 
this company assumes full liability for 
the entire line of its surety, with jp- 
terest; that to expedite payinent, that 
company instructed the ten other com- 
panies who were re-insurers, to pay Al- 
legheny county direct, but:also with the 
understanding that this. amethod of pay- 
ment in no way relieved the Southern 
from full liability of the entire amount 
of. its surety, or $1,100,000. 

As an additional safeguard, Mr. Dith- 
rich added, the country is refraining for 
the present from accepting the check 
for. $100,000 forwarded by the Southern 
company, in payment of that amount of 
the risk which the company itself re- 
tained. 

On the advice of counsel, Commis- 
sioners Armstrong and Babcock yester- 
day formally accepted checks totaling 
$295,000, about one-fourth of the total 
amount due, $1,335,430.70, and again held 
up accepting the $100,000 offered, the 
Southern company’s check. 

Solicitor Dithrich said the action, de- 
spite Commissioner Houlahen’s absence, 
was entirely legal, as a majority of the 
board, or two members, are authorized 
to act. 

The insurance companies were told 
that settlement had to be made within 
a week. 





THE WHITAKER CASE 





Court of Appeals at San Francisco 
Affirms Lower Court Action in 
Chess Player Litigation 


On May 11 Norman T. Whitaker’s con- 
viction for violation of the Dyer act was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
at San Franciso. This is interesting news 
to the companies writing automobile insur- 
ance in view of the recent action in the 
Common Pleas Court of Philadelphia 
relative to loss of a Franklin touring car 
insured for $2,000 by Norman 1. Whitaker 
which the assured claimed was destroyed 
by fire near Steamboat Springs, Col., on 
August 10, 1921, while en route in a 
transcontinental tour. 

Norman T. Whitaker is a chcss player 
of national repute, a patent lawyer, and 
belongs to a number of clubs. Herbert T. 
Whitaker, his father, was formerly pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Philadelphia 


public schools, at University of Pennsyl- 
vania and head of Southern High School, 
and was a man of great repute as a mathe 
matician and author of books on that sub- 
ject. 


A pamphlet relative: to Mr. \Vhitaker 


-and members of his family has |een cit- 


culated among insurance compaiics, and, 
according to this pamphlet, Mr. Whitaker 
has made several claims against insurance 
companies, as have members of his family. 


CURTAILS BURGLARY LINE 


It is understood that the National Sure- 
ty will discontinue its burglary depart 
ment at Los Angeles on account of 
excessive loss ratio. Its branch office at 
that point has ceased writing burglary 





insurance in Los Angeles but is cae 
uing to write this line in surrounding 
territory. - : 
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A Heated Affair 
Despite the perfect harmony that ex- 
ists among the members of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, last week’s meeting 
of this society was a heated affair. C. 


W. Hobbs, former insurance commis- 
sioner, was the only member who de- 
fed the onslaught of the elements. 
Wearing coat and vest he stood up be- 
fore the partially disrobed actuaries and 
told them what was what in an inter- 
esting talk on State regulation of in- 
surance rates. The meeting adjourned 
nevertheless with all members in accord 
with the weather. 
k oe Ok 
Is ‘Fidelity & Surety “In Its Infancy,” 
00? 

Are the surety people right? Some of 
them are saying at conventions that 
fidelity and surety will some day be as 
big as casualty in agency offices, 


Deserves a Medal Too 


At a meeting of the Insurance Re- 
porters Association of New York held 
in its rooms in Pearl Street a vote of 
thanks was tendered to Harry Morrow, 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York for starting a 
banquet with hors d’oeuvre instead of 
grapefruit. 

* * * 
Mr. Beha’s Old Law Practice 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York finds civil legal 
work anything but the cut, dried and 
dusty proposition many persons believe 
ittobe. Before he was appointed insur- 
ance commissioner by Governor Smith 
he had practised law for many years, 
making a specialty of settling estates 
and trust funds. Coming down from Al- 
bany the other day he told me several 
interesting stories, full of romance, of 
things he had experienced while clear- 
Ing up estates after their owners had 
died/ Mr. Beha spoke of the fascina- 
tion of going over old family belongings 
and collections, which had little or no 
monetary value but which were price- 
less in sentiment to the person who had 
died or to their heirs. There is a real 
human appeal in this sort of work he 
said because one gets behind the purely 
outward appearance of a person’s life 
and learns of their secret joys and 
tragedies. One thing Mr. Beha always 
regrets to do is to destroy the contents 
of old trunks, boxes and closets, accu- 
mulations over periods of years which 
may trace the history of two or three 
Senerations. Yet these must go often 
When an estate is divided up because 
they have lost their sentimental value 
or because most homes today do not 


pane attics with large storage facili- 


xe x 


A. Clever Ad 
The American Fore page ad in the 
current issue of “The Credit Monthly” 
st “rh and Fg te The cut at the 
Ows i i 
text follows; ee See 
: our modern warehouse or factory is 
8enerally equipped with sprinklers, Es- 








pecially hazardous sections of the plant 
are cut off from the others. Steel and 
concrete construction has replaced an- 
tiquated inflammable materials. 

“But in spite of the best in Fire Pre- 
vention, carefully protected properties 
do burn. Protective devices sometimes 
refuse to function. Exposure from ad- 
jacent properties often spells disaster. 
Then it is that insurance bears the 
burden and the value of adequate insur- 
ance protection is demonstrated. 

“Insurance and Fire Prevention are 
complementary. Insurance begins 
where Fire Prevention leaves off. The 
unsinkable ship has been approximated 
but even the best vessels still carry life- 
boats.” 

* * * 


A McGinley Aphorism 
John McGinley, the John Street phil- 
osopher, says that New York is hard 
on the nerves, but good for the intel- 


lect. 
a 


Why New Yorkers Are Up-Stage and 
Why They Love Their City 

Mr. McGinley’s philosophy noted 
above is worthy of comment. have 
often been asked by people “in the 
provinces” two questions: 

. What is the lure of New York? 

2. Why are New Yorkers so stand- 
offish and up-stage? 

I shall answer the second query first. 
The average New Yorker is cold to 
strangers ; frowns when talked to in the 
subway; and has a general air of being 
very much distrait simply because he is 
sick to death of people. When he en- 
ters that subway he finds himself dur- 
ing the rush hours—twice a day—in a 
struggling mass of people. In hot 
weather it is an experience to fray any 
one’s nerves. When he walks in the 
street he is in crowds; when he drives 
a car he is completely surrounded by 
other cars. He is one of seven million 
people and he longs for isolation. He 
is awakened at 5 o’clock in the morning 
by milkmen and street cleaners, by 
shouting truck drivers and _ whistling 
negro elevator boys from Jamaica en 
route to their apartment houses. He 
sees enough people in a day to last him 
a year. 
strangers. 

As for the second question, the lure 
of New York is the intellectual kick; the 
privilege of associating with men who 





That’s why he is not affable to. 
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do big things often in a big way—the 
inspiration of contact with achievement. 
The theatres, opera, concerts, great ath- 
letic events, outdoor affairs on a tre- 
mendous scale, unique social entertain- 
ment, are available .for New Yorkers, 
but more important to many are the ir- 
dividual opportunities in career carving. 
The cynical, show-me point of view of 
New York is attractive to many people 
who have an extreme distaste for the 
tendency in small towns to make every 
one cut himself to a certain pattern and 
attempt also a domination of the views 
and habits of the individual. 


Playing a Trick On The 
Gardener 

Since the Sumner Ballard story ap- 
peared, I have been hearing additional 
anecdotes about him, especially relative 
to the jokes he played on the Street. 
His Czecho-Slovak plant is recalled. A 
friend of his from there had promised 
to send over a liberal supply of the 
seeds, said Ballard. Later he gave them 
to executives who had their own gard- 
ens. The growth of the plants was the 
subject of conversation for weeks in 
many homes where Ballard’s glowing 
description of the beauty and size of the 
Czecho-Slovak plant had stirred up 
great enthusiasm. One hostess, upon 
proudly showing a guest her garden, 
was disillusioned when the latter made 
the blunt comment, “Czecho-Slovakia? 
Why that’s nothing but a castor oil 
plant.” 

And that’s what it was. 

* * * 
The Late Sam Tupper 

The late manager of the Queen in At- 
lanta, Sam Tupper, proved that entirely 
too much emphasis is placed by young 
people on “front.” Sam Tupper appar- 
ently entered life’s sweepstakes under a 
great handicap as he was very small and 
lived in a part of the country where 
in his early days there was a lot of 
fist fighting in order to preserve alleged 
affronts to dignity, even if one were a 
giant. But his size didn’t mean a thing 
as far as other men were concerned. 
He had so many, warm, charming and 
manly qualities that he won and kept 
everyone’s respect. These’ included 
courage and the power of decisions. 

* * * 


Wanted: Portrait Photographer 

“It is incomprehensible that every time 
there is a new business venture on a 
small scale in the insurance district it 
turns out to be a restaurant, a cafeteria, 
a haberdashery, a radio store or a 
women’s nicknack place. Why enter 
such crowded professions when the dis- 
trict is in crying need of—well, photog- 
raphers. For a one man enterprise it 
seems to me that here is a chance for 
someone to lay the foundations of a 
future. § 


Trusting 








| W. E. Small, President E. P. Amerine, Vice President 
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Did you ever try to have a good pic- 
ture of yourself taken in response to a 
hurried request?. Try and find a “photo- 
graph gallery.” Over on Broadway and 
Fulton Street in one of the oldest 
buildings of the section the veteran 
Oliver Lippincott has been taking pic- 
tures in his climb-up studio since the 
days of Russell Sage and Jay Gould, but 
since I discovered, that he was charging 
$10 a sitting to insurance people sent to 
his studios by THe Eastern UNDER- 
WRITER I am off Lippincott. His excuse 
was that $10 is nothing nowadays; that 
Pirie MacDonald charges $200 a dozen; 
and Lumiere, (who makes the movie 
queens look even more beautiful,) has 
a charge of $300 a dozen. 

Now that I have pointed out the op- 
portunity I hope some one will set up 
a portrait studio in the vicinity of Will- 
iara Street, and charge moderate prices. 

* *.% 


The Recess Club 
The luncheon club at which the most 
envious eyes are cast downtown is not 
the Bankers, the Downtown Association 
o' India House, but the Recess on lower 
R-oadway, which has a membership of 
nt more than 200—but some member- 
s'ip! A quarter of the names are those 
o men figuring in the biggest deals of 
tl: day. Of the insurance people I have 
noticed the Johnson & Higgins and the 
National Surety outfit there. T. R. Fell, 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, seems to be the only life man- 

ager on the membership roll. 


* * * 





Hear Ye—Ye Golfers—Hear Ye 
Then Harken! ! ! 


“Eddie” Gallagher, treasurer of the 
New York Fire and Marine Insurance 
Golf Association is broadcasting the an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming spring 
tournament of the association, which is 
to be held at the Raritan Valley Coun- 
try Club, Somerville, N. J.,; on Thursday, 
June 25. There is a good deal of senti- 
ment in this announcement as the as- 
sociation returns to the scene of its 
initial tournament, to the home club of 
the father of the association, Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen, to engage in friendly 
competition for the beautiful trophies 
presented each year to the several win- 
ners, the most elaborate of which is the 
guest trophy. 

It will be interesting to those con- 
templating spending a pleasurable day 
at golf and friendly comingling with 
personalities holding precious spots in 
their hearts and affections, to know, that 
the Raritan Valley Country Club course 
is in the best playing condition of its 
entire history this year. Its fairways are 
superb and the greens of each hole are 
measurably improved. 

The committee of arrangements are 
anxious that the largest number of mem- 
bers and guests attend this meet than 
has been on the occasion of any of past 
tournaments. The committee request that 
mémbers send in checks for their dues 
and registration charges for the tourna- 

“ment for themselves and their guests 
without delay. = 
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Opening Califernia 
Bureau August First 
R. S. LALEY TO BE- MANAGER 


Jesse S. Phillips, Manager of National 
Bureau, Outlines Status of San 
Francisco Branch 


The California branch of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwri- 
ters will .be established in. San Fran- 
cisco as of August 1 1925. Robert E. Laley, 
of the National Bureau, will become 
manager of the branch. 

According: to. the announcement made 
by Jesse S. Phillips, general manager 
of the Bureau, the field of operation 
of the local branch will be limited for 
the present to the state of California. 
In this territory the branch will admin- 
ister all of the lines of casualty insur- 
ance under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Bureau except workmen’s com- 
pensation, which will continue to be ad- 
ministered as at present by the inde- 
pendent, non-partisan, rating organiza- 
tion known as the California Inspection 
and Rating Bureau. . This will leave for 
administration by ‘the branch the mis- 
cellaneous public liability and property 
damage coverages, automobile liability, 
property damage and collision coverages, 
burglary, theft and robbery coverages, 
and boiler,-engine, flywheel, machinery 
and electrical equipment coverages. 

For years there has been criticism 
from producers on the Pacific Coast to 
the. effect that the rating service of the 
National Bureau was not as readily 
available to them as to producers in 
other sections of the country. This has 
created numerous difficulties, all of 
which will be removed by the establish- 
ment of a branch in San Francisco equip- 
ped to perform on the ground functions 
previously performed’ in New York. In 
this respect the California branch will 
exercise authority not heretofore dele- 
gated to branches of the National Bu- 
reau, the rating of local risks being de- 
legated to the local manager, subject only 
to general review and supervision by the 
home office. 

Three Classes of Membership 

There will be three classes of member- 
ship in the local branch. All members 
of the National Bureau licensed to trans- 
act casualty insurance business in Cali- 
fornia will automatically become active 
members of -the branch bureau. 

All members of individual departments 
of the National Bureau (not qualifying 
as members of the National Bureau) will 
automatically become associate members 
of the branch bureau and in this capac- 
ity will be affiliated only with respect to 
those lines of business which are ad- 
ministered by the department or depart- 
ments of the National Bureau of which 
they are members. Associate members 
will not be entitled to serve on com- 
mittees but will have the privilege of 
voting in meetings of the branch on 
matters which relate to the particular 


kinds of insurance covered by their 
membership. 4 
Any stock insurance carrier not a 


member of the National Bureau may 
become a service member of the branch 
bureau provided the application for 
membership is approved by the General 
Manager of the National Bureau and 
the Governing Committee’ of the branch 
bureau. In these cases, however, it is 
required that the applicant agree to ac- 
cept service and to abide by the rules 
and regulations of the branch in all lines 
under its jurisdiction. Service members 
are not eligible for sérvice on -com- . 
mittees,. nor may they participate in 
meetings of the branch bureau unless by 
vote of the active members, or in meet- 
ings of committees of the branch except 
by invitation of the committees. 
- .The government. of the local branch 
‘ will be in the hands of a local commit- 
_ tee of six members. Three of these will 
_ be appointed from offices located in 
“northern. California .by repressentatives . 
in that. territory, and will constitute a 
“committee for northern Califorria; 


GOLF TOURNAMENT- PROGRAM 


Six Events Scheduled For Casualty & 
Surety Club Tournament At 
Baltusrol Country Club 


A fine program has been arranged for 
the. annual spring golf tournament of 
the Casualty & Surety Club of New 


~ York that is to be held at the Baltusrol 


Country Club, Short Hills, N. J., on 
June 16. Luncheon will be served at 
the convenience of the members and the 
dinner will be held at’7 P.M. 

The following series’ of events has 
been arranged: 





1, 36 holes,; MEDAL. PLAY, low. net sore 
(handicap) 7 2 
Class A—meémbers whose ‘handi¢aps are from 
1 to-12 inclusive. 3 
Prizes for the first and second best. 
Class B—members whose handicaps are from 
12 to 20 inclusive. 
Prizes for the firsteand second best. 
Class C—members whose handicaps are 20 or 
over. 
Prizes for the first and second best. 
18 ‘holes; MEDAL. PLAY, low net score 
(handicap). 
PRESIDENT’S TROPHY. 
First round played to count. 
3. 18 holes; MEDAL PLAY, 
(handicap), 
The afternoon round 
4. BEST: BALL TW 
DICAP PLAY. 


N 


low net score 


layed to count. 
ME: MEDAL HAN- 


Afternoon round only. (one-third of com- 
bined handicap). : 
Contestants must declare before starting, 


partner with whom they play. 
KICKERS HANDICAP. 

’ For guests only. ‘First and second best— 
first. round to count. 

“ Guests will select their handicap and file 
with the score keeper at board BEFORE 
starting play. 

6. COMPANY ‘TROPHY. 

Aggregate low net score of any two mem- 

bers representing their Company. 

Contestants need not necessarily play to- 
gether but must declare before starting 
partner with whom they will pair scores 

for this contest. 


wn 


The A. Duncan Reid Trophy will be 
awarded to any member in any of the 
classes in the first event, making the 
best low net score for 36 holes, ‘medal 
play (handicap). 

This cup provided by A. Duncan Reid, 
president of the Globe Indemnity, will 


Our agents 
get quick 
action on 

Special 
Risks. 


be played for over a period of three 
years, which means six tournaments. At 
the seventh tournament the members 
who have previously won a leg of the 
Trophy will play for the permanent 
posession of same, low net score to 
count, with the proviso, however, that 
if any member of the Club wins the 
cup three times within this limit, it be- 


come the permanent property of such 
person. 





RACKLE SUCCEEDS KICK 


Made Manager of Accident and Health 
Department in New York Office of 
Maryland Casualty 


W. M. Rackle has been appointed 
manager of the accident and health de- 
department in the New York Office of 
the Maryland Casualty, to succeed Wil- 
liam Kick, who resigned to become man- 
ager of the business development de- 
partment of Ray L. Korndorfer, Inc. 

Mr. Rackle started in the insurance 
business in 1914 with the National Fire 
of Hartford, as:a clerk. During the war 
he served in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
returning to the National Fire. In De- 
cember, 1919, he joined the forces of the 
Maryland Casualty in the claim depart- 
ment of the Hartford office and in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, was transferred to Bridge- 
port, Conn. In 1922 he was sent to the 
New York office of the company and 
placed in charge of accident and health 
claims. 

He is succeeded in the claim depart- 
ment by R. N. Errington, liability claim 
adjuster. 





OKLAHOMA RULING 

An interesting case in connection with 
workmen’s compensation was decided ‘by 
the supreme court of ‘Oklahoma recently. 
The court ruled: that*a injured workman 
has no right to continue receiving. com- 
pensation if he refuses to submit to a 
simple minor operation to relieve his in- 
jury. 


een 
Health Underwriting 
Still Shows Logge, 


FINDINGS. OF COMMITTEE; 


Statistical Report of Personal Bur 
of A. & H. Underwriters % 


Combines 
1921 and 1922 Experience 








The addition of another year of 


experience generally corroh Bbc. 
conclusions drawn from the {)2] epi 
ence according to the ‘report of the com, 
mittee of five on statistics of the p 


sonal Bureau of Accident & Health Under, 
writers which combines comp:ny experi. 
ence for the years 1912 and 1922. 

The conclusions drawn are to the effect 
that rates for health insurance are ‘gj 
too low, loss ratios and rates for mor- 
bidity increase with the size of the policy 
and the rate for morbidity increase Tap- 
idly at ages over fifty. A fourth and new 
conclusion is to the effect that the rate 
of morbidity for females is much higher 
at all ages than for males—the present 
indication being that it is in the neighbor. 
hood: of a 70% higher rate. 

The above cynclusions are drawn with 
the understanding that the true morbidity 
rate is undoubtedly distorted to some ex- 
tent by the unfavorable experience under 
policy carrying the larger amounts of in. 
demnity says: the report. 

The combined report covers reported 
cards ‘of twenty-one companies, sixteen in 
1921 and five additional in 1922, ‘The 
prer im volume of the experience for 
the #0 years amounted to over $13, 
400,0° } and there were more than 325,000 
years of exposure, male whites contribut- 
ing nearly 99% .of. the exposure and fe- 
male - whites contributing the remainder, 
The policy year plan of reporting experi- 
ence was used. in 1922 as in 1921 and the 
experience “was based on commercial 
health insurance only. 

The total earned premium according to 
the report for the years 1921 and 1922 for 
males amounted to $13,408,614. The loss 
ratio for this period was $8,214,268, mak- 
ing a loss ratio of .613. The earned 
premium for females during this period 
was $182,305 with losses incurred of $125, 
597. The loss ratio was .694. 


“UNCLE BOB’S” CAMPAIGN 


Safety Movement Among Children At- 
tracting Much Attention; Spon- 
sored by Zurich General 


The “Uncle Bob’s Safety Campaign,” 
the .safety campaign being conducted 
among the children of the country by 
the Zurich General Accident, is receiv- 
ing country-wide interest. The cam- 
paign is being broadcast by Walter 
Wilson (Uncle Bob) over a Chicago radio 
station, who. urges the children not to 
play in the. streets and be careful at 
railroad crossings. A “Curb is. the 
Limit” Club has been formed and: but- 
tons are furnished free to boys and 


girls who send ina signed safety pledge. 


Signed pledges have been received 


from children in thirty-five states, and 
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some have even come from remote parts 
of Canada and Mexico. Already the 
membership roll in Uncle Bob's “Curb 
is the Limit” Club has passed the 75, 
000 mark. 

Local agents of the Zurich have 
done much to help popularize this cam- 
paign in all parts of the country. - 
many cities they have conducted loca 
drives for the club by displaying the 
posters in schools, churches and o 
tres. Most all the agents have enliste 
the cooperation of their local Boards 
of Education or some civic body to as 
sist them in this safety work among 
children. 





APPOINT REPRESENTA! IVE 
The New York Indemnity has appointed 
Harry P. Brainard to represent the: = 
pany in the Western New York district. 
He has. offices in Buffalo. Mr. i 
is placing agents\in Niagara, Erie, Chatt 
‘tauqua and Genesee counties. 
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wm. Brosmith Talks — 
to Casualty Actuaries 


—_——— 


sTELLWAGEN ON AUTO RATES 





Changes in Society's Constitution 
Adopted; Two. New Members Enrolled; 
Interesting Papers Presented 





Stressing the importan¢ge of the study 
of the Cou stitution of the United States 
in his speech before the semi-annual 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety at the Hotel Belmont last Friday, 
William Brosmith, general counsel of the 
Travelers. discussed the study of insur- 
ance law and various law books and 
talked of the various branches of law and 
of the course to be pursued by insurance 
attorneys in their study of this subject. 

Mr. Brosmith said that he was in 
favor of insurance supervision and reg- 
ylation if properly accomplished. He 
urged all the members to study the 
Constitution, stating that there were 
those belittling it and promoting make- 
shifts which if adopted would lead to 
disaster. He said that every American 
citizen should study the Constitution and 
that it should be impressed upon the 
minds of foreigners. “Under the Con- 
stitution,’ he said, “every American 
citizen is and should be possessed of 
personal liberty, personal security and 
private property.” 


Papers Presented 


Papers were presented at the meeting 
by the Society’s president, G. F. Michel- 
bacher, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; H. P. Stellwagen, mana- 
ger of the automobile department of the 
National Bureau; Fred §. Garrison, as- 
sistant secretary, Travelers Indemnity; 
Clarence W. Hobbs, former insurance 
commissioner and National Council on 





C. A. CRAIG, President W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. C.R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
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Compensation Insurance, and L. S. 
Senior, manager of the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board. Mr. Michel- 
bacher made a survey on the present sit- 
uation while Mr. Stellwagen discussed 
automobile rate making. Plate glass in- 
surance was discussed by Mr. Garrison, 
state regulation of insurance rates was 
discussed by Mr. Hobbs, and the experi- 
ence rating in rem and personam was 
discussed by Mr. Senior. 

There were about sixty present at the 
meeting and two members enrolled. 
William Brosmith was admitted as a 
Fellow without examination and Frank 
A. Eger, assistant secretary of the In- 


demnity Insurance Company of North. 


America, was enrolled as an Associate 
without examination. At the executive 
session some changes were made in the 
Society’s constitution. Changes adopted 
were to the effect that the editor and 
librarian are to be elected annually by 
the council at its meeting preceding 
the annual meeting and be confirmed 
by ballot vote at the annual meeting 
and that the payment of dues is to be 
waived in the case of fellows or asso- 
ciates over seventy years of age. 


Automobile Rate Making 


Mr. Stellwagen in his paper on auto- 
mobile rate making gave an account of 
the technique developed and applied in 
the last two automobile rate revisions, 
describing in detail the automobile sta- 


tistical plans and showed the basis upon 
which the statistics aré kept, the min- 
uteness with which the data are tabu- 
lated and traced the steps leading up 
to the final establishment of rates. 

Two tabulations of the statistics were 
made, one by individual territories with 
all rating classifications combined, and 
another by rating classifications for the 
country as a whole. The first tabula- 
tion was used to establish an average 
rate for a particular community and 
this average rate is in turn divided up 
into rates for the different classifica- 
tions by the application of a set of dif- 
ferentials obtained from an analysis of 
the second tabulation. “Usually,” states 
Mr. Stellwagen, “the experience for at 
least three, and sometimes four. policy 
years is used in the establishment of a 
given set of rates, but in making auto- 
mobile rates, it has been found possible 
to utilize the incomplete data on the 
latest policy year by first converting it 
to an earned basis by applying factors 
derived from the development of pre- 
vious policy years.” 

Mr. Stillwagen describes the two prin- 
ciples of rate making which have been 
followed by the rate making committee. 
The first of these is to the effect that 
wherever an individual community de- 
velops an experience of dependable vol- 
ume, the rate for that community should 
be predicated on its individual data. 
The second principle, which is concerned 


with the stability of rates, enunciates t 
idea that a certain permanence should 
be given to the rating schedules, and 
that violent fluctuation in rates from 
one year to another should be avoided. 
This second principle is worked out in 
actual practice by the application of the 
experience rating theory, and by com- 
promising the indications of the latest 
policy year with the indications lying 
back of the rates in force. 





ACCIDENT MONTH RESULTS 

The Connecticut General’s recent cam- 
paign for accident business resulted in 
the largest production it has ever had 
in this department. New written pre- 
miums totalled over $117,000. Over 150 
gold pencils were distributed to agents 
writing over $200 in premiums and to 
general agents whose agencies wrote 
over 100% of their quota. Over 50 
fountain pens were awarded to agents 
who write $400 in premiums and to gen- 
eral agents whose agencies whote 150% 
of their quota. 

The Company’s quota for the month 
was $75,000 in accident premiums and 
this was exceeded by more than 50%. 





NEW MICHIGAN COMPANY 


A new Michigan casualty company, 
the People’s National Casualty of De- 
troit filed its articles of incorporation 
last week with Commissioner Leon- 
hard T. Hands. Mr. Hands approved 
the articles and licensed the company 
to do business in this state. It will 
write health and accident business on 
the monthly payment scheme. 

The new company, which is capital- 
ized at $35,000 with $28,500 paid in, has 
as its president, Robert K. Smith. Wal- 
ter B. Redman is vice-president; How- 
ard Van Briggle, secretary; Charles R. 
Talbot, treasurer; J. Henry Spry, audi- 
tor; and former Judge Pliny Marsh, 
counsel. Headquarters of the company 
is at 202 McKerchy building, Detroit. 
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Established 1860 


The LONDON writes: 


Collision. 
Burglary. 
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Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
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Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 
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, Credit. 
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The “LONDON” is one of the few companies without weak spots—it is a 
specialist in every line it writes, offering perfect facilities and a matchless service to 
its agents and policyholders wherever and whenever the occasion arises. 


Not content with meeting competition, the “LONDON?” habitually anticipates 
it. This is clearly demonstrated in the way it writes steam boiler insurance. 


The “LONDON” issues the clearest and most liberal steam boiler policy on 
the market with Super-Service in inspections and settlements. 


force of engineers and inspectors is maintained by the “LONDON” for the benefit 
of policyholders at all times. 


The “LONDON?” is a great company, not because it writes one line well, but 
rather because it handles all lines better than they are handled elsewhere. 
Super-Service explains all that, and, in addition, makes all “LONDON” 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete with Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


fbi HEAD OFFICE: 
eo Pull Be | 55 Fifth Ave, New York 
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UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr. Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co, Gen. Agents - - - - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - - 


A highly trained 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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Discusses Casualty 
Society’s Future 


G. F. MICHELBACHER SPEAKS 





Many Problems Confront Actuaries; 
Two Plans for Entrance Examina- 
tion Outlined; Many Opportunities 





Presenting sone of the problems con- 
fronting the Casualty Actuarial dciety 
and showing the opportunities available 
to it, G. F. Michelbacher, president of 
the Society, in his address at this organiza- 
tion’s semi-annual meeting in New York 
last Friday pointed out that the Society has 
a valuable contribution to offer the casualty 
business and that practically unlimited op- 
portunities for its service exist. “So far,” he 
said, “We have merely scratched the surface 
in the accomplishment of our object-—the 
promotion of acutarial and © statistical 
science as applied to the problems of 
casualty and social insurance.” 

Pvuinting out that eventually the manage- 
ment of the Society must pass to the 


younger gereration he’ urged that the 
younger men be ready and prepared to as- 
sume the responsibility and carry on the 
work successfully. 


Society’s Future 


Speaking of the future and of the re- 
quirements necessary to entry into the 
Society he said in: part: 

“Casualty insurance is ite infant of the 
insurance business; yet in a few decades 
it has grown to a premium volume which 
exceeds $500,000,000 annually. This rapid 
growth has necessarily rendered impossible 
the development of ‘an' elaborate actuarial 
scieice. Lf, therefore, we were too narrow 
in our admission requirements, we would 
bar many of the men whose clear vision, 
togical reasoning and good common sensé 
have brought the business to its present 
state of development. We cannot afford 
to do this because we must have their 
cooperation in the important task before 
us; ‘which is the introduction. of more 
ordérly and scientific methods in- thé élassi- 
| fication of risks, in rate making, in under- 
writing and statistical procedure, and in 
iact in every branch of technique. We 
must create casualty actuaries and establish 
a-casualty actuarial science, and those re- 
sponsible executives who aré interested in 
this venture, believe in our~ objects and 
'are willing ts jcin us in the work we ex- 
‘pect to accomplish; should “be urged to 
come into the Society. : f 

“We shall have little opportunity to 
arouse interest in. actuariai -micthods -unless 
we can gain the confidence of the execu 
tives who control the future of the busi- 
,ness To do this we must he practical! At 
present the technician who is willing to 
compromise with practicability has a nmch 
better chance. ultimately ‘to win Yrecogni- 
tion, than the person who would revolu- 
tienize methods overnight without regard 
for the confusion which might result. 
~ “Concerning the desirability of making 
duf meinbership moré honiogeneous, I nay 
say that it has always been my: feeling 
, that we were in danger of impairing the 
j asefulness of the Society through failure 
ito = limit our membership definitely to 
‘persons actually engaged iri the casuelty 
msurance business,or having a ~ general 
' interest in all of the problems arising in 


| this field.” 
Examination Methods 


, : Speaking Bbotit éxaminatiomr methods he 
said, “There are two plans upon which a 
| syllabus for our examinations might be 
| éonstructed. First—we might assume that 
ijersons desiring tq enter. the prefession 
would become employed before taking the 
examinations and.before completing their 
; academic training, ,;and. that .they would 
| pect later to qualify for, membership as 
their knowledge of academic subjects and 
| Of the: ‘business ‘increased: Upon ‘the as- 
suniption tliat: ‘the student weuld continue 
his~studies and come up for examination 


as hé advanced from simiple to more dif- 
ficult subjects, the earlier stages of our 
examinations should be fairly simple, the 
later more severe. 

“Second—we might assume that persons 
entering ihe profession have a background 
of theoretical knowledge, and that their 
early years are spent ia giving prvctical 
expression to their theoretical knowledge 
by the solutioti of actual problems aris- 
ing in the business. An examination scheme 
designed to fit the requirements of such 
candidates would cover theory of ail kinds 
immediately, and would later take up prac- 
tical questions. The first test should de- 


-termine whether the individual candidate 


has an adequate theoretical: background. 
Subsequent tests should ascertain whether 
the candiaate is competent to apply this 
knowledge satisfactorily to everyday prob- 
lems in the business. From this point of 
view the examinations should run from 
theory to practice, and the emphasis should 
be placed more and more upon practice as 
the: candidate’s experience in the business 
grows. ee 
“At the present time our examinations 
aré largely based upon the first of these 


-two assumptions, and because this assump- 


tion is not in accord with the facts, the 


examinations are unsatisfactory, and arein , 


need of revision. 
College Men Encouraged 


“Our effort has been to encourage col- 
lege men to enter the profession. Cer- 
tainly a majority of those who take our 
¢xaminations have had university training. 
They come to vs with abundant knowl- 
edge of theoretical subjects. Yet our first 
examinations are a curious mixture of 
simple theory, and of subjects relating to 
practices in the business with which these 
candidates have not had an opportunity 
to become familiar. They may be success- 
ful in these examinations. in which case 
they. are enrolled as Associate Members. 
Later, when they are engaged in the difficult 
task of finding themselves in the business, 
and have largely forgotten the theory ac- 
quired at the university, we ask them to 
review the most:involved subjects, and to 
submit to eXdmination in these subjects in 
order that they may become Fellows. 

“In my judgment this is wrong pro- 
cedure, and Iofear:-that, it will result in 
discouraging candidates “@fio have attained 
the status of Associates from going on to 
become jiull-fledged members by the ex- 
amination route. We should adopt the 
second plan if we wish to attract these 
men, and eventually bring them into the 
Society. This plan will enable us at -the 
outset to determine whether the candidate 
is properly grounded in academic subjects, 
and will enable thé candidate to demon- 
strate ‘his ability to cope with practical 
problems as he gains experience from 
actual contact with the business. 

“It will have another advantage. We 
might in certain cases waive the associate- 
ship examinations where a person has at- 
tained a certain age, and for a certain 
period has had a responsible position in 
an acturial or statistical department; and 
permit him to be examined in the prac- 
tical subjects of the Fellowship examina- 
tions which he would be fully competent 
49 answer. This would bring men of this 
type into the Society as Fellows whereas 
today many of them are not: affiliated at 
all, and many others are, and always will 
remain, Associates. 

“The an portent work of revising the 
syllabus so that all académic subjects will 
be concentrated in the -Associateship ex- 
aminations, and practical subjects will be 
transferred to the Fellowship examinations 
is now under way in the Educational Com- 
mittee, and we hope to announce a rew 
program for the 1926 examinations.” 





“SESQUI-CENTENNIAL BOND 


_ The... Herman - Hoopes, Inc., . general 
agent of the, Fidelity & Deposit, at Phil- 
adelphia, have signed the initial contract 
bond for work in connection -with the 
Sesqui-Centennial . Exhibition. It covers 
the superstructure of the new stadiurh 
to be erected:in Philadelphia. The value 
of the ‘superstrutture “covered by the 
bond is $1,400,000. 


’ 





JOYCE TO STAY 


Under the headline “Retirement. 


Grossly Exaggerated,” William B. 
Joyce, chairman of the board of 
the National Surety, publishes the 
following statement in the current 
issue of “National Surety News,” 
an agency publication: 

“I have been very much inter- 
ested in learning that some of our 
very ‘kind friends’ have circulated 
the story that I have ‘retired from 
the management of the company.’ 

“I have been associated with 


‘partment of Labor. 


the National Surety Company, and 
its predecessors, for more than a 
third of a century, and I have not 
any more retired from the ' man- 
agement of the company than I re- 
tired 33 years ago when I started. 

“Not only have I not retired, I 
have no intention of retiring. 

Retrospecting upon my condi- 
tion 33 years ago and comparing 
it with my condition at the present 
time, I am led to believe that, in 
all probability, I will last 33 more 
years. 











“HELP WANTED” 


N. Y. State Civil Service Commission 
After Several People in Insurance 
Divisions of Commonwealth 
Albany, June 3.—The State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission announce examinations 
to be held on June 27 for which appli- 
cation must be received not later than 

June 17 as follows: 

_ Special Agent, in charge of informa- 
tion bureau, Workmen’s Compensation, 
New_York City office. One immediate 
appointment at $2,000. Minimum age 25 
years. 

Safety Inspector State Insurance 
Fund, State Department of Labor, $1,800 
to $2,100. The duties of the position are 
to inspect industrial plants and report 
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Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


Check Forgery and 


if so, on what terms and co; 


culture within the scope of exj 


conditions relating to accident 
tion. ; 
Underwriting Clerk, State Ingyp. 
Fund, State Department of 7,% 
Salary varies, Minimum age 1g y 
preferred ages 18 to 30 years, Two al 
mediate appointments expecied at $13 
in New York City office of State D. 
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SCAN UNEMPLOYMENT? Covgp 
The Minister of Agriculture anq the 
Secretary for Scotland have appointed g 
committee to consider and report wheth. 
er it is desirable that worke 
culture should be compuls: 
against the risk of unemp! 


Ts in agri. 
THy insure 
'yment, and 


iditions ang 
in what manner the insuraiice of agri 


cultural workers can be most effectively 
provided either by the inclusion of agri 


C . Sting leg. 
islation or by means of new legislation, 
according to “The London Times,” 
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R. HOWARD BLAND 


President 


A record of paying 
in twenty-seven 
years 1,333,440 
claims in the 
amount of $111,366, 
. 728.67. This, after 
all, is the acid test. 
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Thirty-Five Years After 


Thirty-five years ago this month, when the F & D wrote its first bond, Cor- 
porate Suretyship was practically unknown. At this time, therefore, it is 
instructing and inspiring to review the progress made: by the is 8 


since 1890. 

















Statistics are not always interesting, but they are usually illuminating. 
Those given below are both. 
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g December 31, 1890 December 31, 1900 











RESOURCES RESOURCES 
Assets . . . ee hee, Sh ee ees 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock = in) . . . . . $140,440.00 Capital Stock. ... . /. . . . $1,500,000.00 
Reserves . . ea ee 4,445.90 Wbsetttiee esse «0 eG 650,248.39 
MS 55s es ee 3,613.54 Sena ey ay sl; ees BOC O 
$148,499.44 $4,381,313.79 
Net premiums Rook ia es, Ce $8,891.80 Net premiums . . . . . . . $4,111,581.12 
Uva Seem vee Pecan eats 2 fo er a ee ee 4,000 












December 31, 1924 


RESOURCES 
Assets. oS Re eee SRA AS 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock —_ yi . . .« $5,000,000.00 
Reserves .. 9: fae» See 
PE era eae aoe eS 1,944,644.55 










$18,131,761.88 


Net premiums . ... . . . $10,823,232.88 
PRMD: 4. Aah ar Uae oaidot cokes 10,000 


















The remarkable growth and development of the F & D is not only a striking 
tribute to the invaluable service which Corporate Surety renders in stabiliz- 
ing the financial, industrial and commercial affairs of the country, but to the 
loyalty, ability and aggressiveness of the Company’s representatives. - 


And it is in appreciation of the work of the men in the field who have helped 
the F & D reach its present pinnacle, and to express the hope that we may 
continuously and increasingly deserve their support and goodwill. that this 
advertisement is published. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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Sixty-one years ago, On October 25, 1924, Fault L 
The Travelers intro- The Travelers Fire In- hor 
duced Accident in- surance Company com- 
surance into this coun- menced business —a 
try; two years later business which is au- 
it initiated Non-Par- gured a success in keep- Albany 
ticipating Life; and in ing with that of The nko 
1889, Liability. In these Travelers Insurance pt na 
and most of their sub- Company and The i” oe 
sidiary lines, it now Travelers Indemnity ditees 
leads the world. Company. BB From | 
treating 
in the } 
ing the 
passed « 
laws. 
(0) number 
° . ‘ duced ai 
HEREVER there has appeared room for a better, more economical, more stable service iets 
in insurance, The Travelers has expanded to render that service. 
1913 
And Travelers agents, following the same ideals of service, have increased their useful- = 
. ° . . 1916 
ness and their prosperity in the same measure as their Company. iat 
° e . ’ ° ye e * 1919 
To the agent or client who sees successful insurance service only in specialization or in et 
multitudinous companies, the leadership of The Travelers in many lines furnishes evidence 138 
of the existing appreciation for a complete insurance service through one. institution— os 
the largest multiple-line insurance organization in the world = 
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L. F. BUTLER, President pa 
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